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A recent  book  of  interest  to  Oberlin 
friends  and  alumni  is  that  edited  by 
Dwight  L.  Dumond,  Letters  of  James 
Gillespie  Birney,  1 83  1-1857.  Birney, 
a southern  planter  who  became  active 
in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  corre- 
sponded with  many  early  Oberlin 
leaders;  letters  of  Asa  Mahan  and 
John  Keep  are  included.  The  book  is 
published  by  D.  Appleton-Century 
Co.,  New  York. 

The  Oxford  University  Press  has 
just  announced  publication  of  a new 
book  by  Professor  John  Diekhoff  of  the 
English  Department  on  the  subject 
Milton  on  Himself.  The  book  will  be 
out  early  this  month. 


Upton,  William  Treat.  Anthony 
Philip  Heinrich.  N.  Y.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  193  8.  $4.50.  To  be  re- 
viewed. 
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8 Wakukawa,  Ernest  K.,  ’31.  A His- 
tory of  the  Japanese  People  in  Hawaii. 

9 Printed  in  Japan  by  the  Dai-Nippon 
Printing  Co.,  Tokyo.  Published  by  The 

2 Toyo  Shoin,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Intro- 

duction by  Clarence  Y.  Shimamura, 
’29.  $3.50.  The  first  history  in  Eng- 
lish of  the  Japanese  in  Hawaii. 


Contributors 

The  radio  talk  on  housing  which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  article  in  this  issue  by  William  H.  Brown,  of  the 
Department  of  Fine  Arts,  brought  in  more  fan  mail 
than  any  other  number  on  the  series  of  monthly 
broadcasts  which  Oberlin  has  sent  out  over  the 
Mutual  Network  at  11:30  a.  m.,  on  the  first  Saturday 
of  each  month.  Over  122  requests  for  copies  of  the 
script  had  been  received  as  this  issue  goes  to  press. 
The  Oberlin  broadcast  series,  which  was  to  have 
ended  in  April,  will  be  continued  until  June.  The 
April  1 broadcast  will  honor  the  6 5 th  anniversary  of 
the  Oberlin  College  Review,  student  newspaper,  with 
Grove  Patterson,  ’05,  Toledo  Blade;  Nat  Howard, 
' 1 5 -’  1 8 , Cleveland  News;  Norman  Shaw,  ’26,  Cleve- 
land Press;  and  Wesley  Lawrence,  ’26,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


Walton,  Alfred  Grant,  ’ll.  High- 
ways to  Happiness.  N.  Y.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1938.  $.75.  A book  of  in- 
spirational verse  by  the  Pastor  of  one  of 
the  largest  churches  in  the  United 
States. 


White,  William  Allen,  ’27,  Litt.  D. 
A Puritan  in  Babylon;  the  Story  of 
Calvin  Coolidge.  N.  Y.,  Macmillan. 
$3.50.  This  study  of  the  life,  career, 
and  character  of  the  late  Calvin  Cool- 
idge is  also  the  story  of  the  growth  and 
rise  of  economic  America  from  the  ’70’s 
until  the  crash  of  the  Coolidge  bull 
market  in  1929. 


In  Future  Issues 

The  April  issue  will  contain  the  prize-winning  essay 
submitted  by  a student  in  the  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Association.  Other  features  for  the  future  include  a 
history  of  the  first  100  years  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
Association;  the  story  of  an  Oberlin  graduate  who 
went  around  the  world  to  see  a roommate;  a grad- 
uate’s account  of  Connecticut’s  efforts  to  do  away 
with  jails.  Plans  for  Commencement  will  be  an- 
nounced in  detail  in  the  May  issue,  and  progress  of  the 
Alumni  Fund  will  be  reported. 


Member  of  the  American  Alumni  Council 


Wilder,  George  D.,  ’91,  and  Hub- 
bard, Hugh  W.,  t’13.  Birds  of  North- 
eastern China.  Peking  Natural  Historv 
Bulletin  No.  6,  1939.  This  book  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  drawings  b\ 
Mrs.  Wilder,  ’91,  Li  Chu-nung,  and 
Richard  Mather.  The  two  authors  some 
years  ago  prepared  a List  of  the  Birds 
of  Chihli  Province;  this  book  is  a prac- 
tical guide  based  on  studies  made  chief- 
ly in  Hopei  Province.  It  is  in  English, 
but  with  the  common  name  and  book 
name  of  each  bird  in  Chinese  characters 
followed  by  the  phonetic  English  ren- 
dering. The  calls  of  many  of  these 
birds  are  given  in  musical  notation. 
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HE  BACKED  A WINNER 

Everson,  '08,  Sponsors  Television 


Wien  a 19-year-old  Utah  farm  boy  met  an  Oberlin 
graduate  in  May,  1926,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  his  confi- 
dence, a chain  of  events  started  which  brought  to  radio  the 
most  important  development  since  the  beginning  of  the 
wireless  telephone. 

Four  years  before,  while  studying  physics  in  high  school, 
Philo  Farnsworth  had  conceived  the  idea  which  has  become 
the  basic  principle  of  television — electronic  scansion  of  an 
image.  He  had  no  resources  to  meet  the  cost  of  experimental 
application  of  his  idea,  so  he  turned  to  "pot  boiling”  jobs 
after  the  death  of  his  father:  an  ingenious  invention  or  two 
which  netted  him  small  sums,  a job  in  the  railroad  yards, 
and  finally  a minor  job  in  the  office  of  George  Everson,  ’08. 

Everson  had  come  from  San  Francisco  to  organize  Salt 
Lake  City’s  Community  Chest.  Farnsworth  was  taken  on  his 
staff  in  a temporary  capacity.  It  was  not  long  before  he  had 
told  his  theories  of  the  possibility  of  television  to  Everson. 

"I  was  impressed  with  the  young  man’s  intelligence  and 
knowledge  of  the  field,”  says  Everson.  "I  put  up  88,000  to 
enable  him  to  put  his  ideas  into  shape  so  that  we  could  pre- 
sent them  to  patent  attorneys  and  financial  interests  for 
larger  financial  backing.” 

When  Everson’s  work  in  Salt  Lake  City  was  completed, 
he  returned  to  California,  and  Farnsworth  went  with  him. 

And  with  Farnsworth  went  Pern.  Pern  Gardner  was  the 
girl-next-door,  back  home  in  Provo,  Utah.  She  was  eighteen 
and  Farnsworth  nineteen  when  they  were  married  and  started 
west  on  the  trail  of  Everson  toward  a future  which  promised 
only  uncertainty  at  the  time.  The  decision  was  a sudden 
one,  leaving  them  but  twenty-four  hours  in  which  to  pack 
up,  go  to  Salt  Lake  City,  get  married,  have  their  honey- 
moon, and  leave  for  California  the  next  morning.  It  is 
reported  that  it  was  the  officiating  clergyman  who  became 
flustered,  however,  and  who  signed  his  own  name  on  the 
marriage  certificate  instead  of  the  bridegroom’s!  The  two 
young  people  knew  what  they  were  about,  and  they  put  up 
with  years  of  cramped  living  for  the  sake  of  the  important 
project  which  the  young  husband  had  undertaken.  It  was 
Pern  who  watched  over  her  husband’s  health  as  he  spent  long 
hours  of  intense  work  in  the  apartment,  and  later  in  the 
laboratory  on  his  great  idea. 

While  Everson  continued  his  promotion  of  fund-raising 
campaigns  in  Southern  California,  and  kept  on  the  lookout 
for  people  who  might  take  a financial  interest  in  the  re- 
searches of  his  friend,  the  young  inventor  set  up  temporary 
laboratory  quarters  and  proved  out  some  of  his  fundamental 
ideas.  Patent  attorneys,  and  scientists  from  the  California 


Institute  of  Technology  were  called  in  to  check  over  his 
ideas.  They  pronounced  his  plan  to  be  scientifically  sound, 
startlingly  original,  and  feasible. 

Everson  decided  that  it  was  time  to  bring  in  more  sub- 
stantial financial  backing,  and  he  took  the  scheme  to  Jesse 
B.  McCargar  and  the  late  James  J.  Fagan  of  the  Crocker 
First  National  Bank.  Fagan  snorted,  "Well,  that  is  a damn 
fool  idea  but  someone  ought  to  put  money  into  it  and  some- 
one who  can  afford  to  lose  it.”  So  the  two  men  put  up  an 
initial  $2  5,000,  and  young  Farnsworth  set  up  a laboratory 
at  the  foot  of  Telegraph  Hill  in  San  Francisco. 

The  next  year,  in  1927,  the  first  television  image  that 
was  ever  transmitted  by  purely  electronic  means  was  pro- 
duced at  the  laboratory.  A year  later  they  were  transmit- 
ting scenes  from  life  and  from  motion  pictures.  In  1928, 
Television  Laboratories,  Inc.,  a California  corporation,  was 
formed;  this  later  became  Farnsworth  Television,  Incorpo- 
rated. Research  was  carried  on  in  San  Francisco  and  Phila- 
delphia from  then  until  the  present  time,  a span  of  twelve 
years  which  Farnsworth  devoted  to  intensive  work.  He  had 
to  invent  his  own  tools  as  he  went  along.  He  had  to  learn, 
by  experiment  and  for  himself,  such  intricate  subjects  and 
skills  as  photography,  glass-blowing,  optics,  electrochemis- 
try, and  metallurgy.  The  twenty-year-old  youth  grew  into 
a self-educated  scientist  in  those  years.  By  1930  the  world 
of  science  admitted  that  his  theories  on  television  were 
practical. 

During  those  long  years  of  patient  research,  Everson 
stood  by  his  young  friend;  as  Director  and  Secretary  of 
the  company,  he  saw  that  the  financial  support  necessary  for 
the  costly  research  work  never  failed  to  be  forthcoming 
as  needed. 

Television  in  the  Spring 

"Television  will  be  available  in  New  York  for  the  general 
public  in  the  spring  of  1939,”  predicts  Mr.  Everson,  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  satisfaction  he  feels  in  being 
able  to  make  that  announcement.  At  the  present  time 
20,000  or  more  television  receiving  sets  are  in  use  in  Eng- 
land, and  television  is  widely  used  in  Germany.  The  Baird 
Company  of  London,  and  Fernseh  A.  G.,  of  Berlin,  hold 
manufacturing  licenses  from  the  Farnsworth  company.  The 
television  images  produced  by  the  Farnsworth  method  now 
are  equal  to  the  ordinary  motion  picture,  having  an  addi- 
tional third  dimensional  quality  which  gives  them  more  life 
than  the  ordinary  motion  picture. 

And  1939  bring  to  a climax  Everson's  long-continued 
work  in  enlisting  adequate  financial  support  for  his  young 
friend’s  great  invention,  for  a manufacturing  company  has 
just  been  formed  to  put  the  new  electronic  television  receiv- 
ing sets  on  the  market.  Bankers  have  put  up  $2,500,000  in 
cash,  and  securities  will  be  issued  to  raise  an  additional 
$3,000,000.  The  plant  will  be  located  at  Marion,  Indiana, 
taking  over  and  converting  two  existing  manufacturing 
plants.  Farnsworth  is  vice-president  and  director  of  re- 
search, Everson  becomes  treasurer,  secretary  and  a director, 
the  president  is  Edward  A.  Nicholas,  formerly  an  executive 
with  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America.  The  new  company 
owns  5 5 patents,  and  has  applications  pending  for  78  more 


patents,  many  of  them  essential  for  the  manufacture  of  anv 
type  of  television  sender  or  receiver.  RCA  also  owns  several 
essential  patents,  and  so  the  two  companies  will  exchange 
licenses  and  both  offer  television  to  the  public. 

What  Is  Electronic  Television? 

The  biggest  single  development  in  television  is  the  Farns- 
worth dissector  tube,  which  is  to  television  what  the  De 
Forest  radio  tube  is  to  radio.  It  is  a cylindrical  vacuum  tube. 
One  end  is  coated  with  caesium,  a radio-active  substance 
which  emits  electronic  vibrations  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  light  which  strikes  upon  it.  The  front  end  has 
a small  periscope  With  an  eye  projecting  down  to  the  center 
of  the  tube.  As  in  a camera,  a lens  brings  the  picture  to  a 
focus  on  the  caesium  in  back  of  the  tube,  which  then  throws 
off  electronic  vibrations,  transforming  the  picture  from 
light  rays  into  electrons. 

This  electronic  picture  is  constantly  shifted  back  and 
forth  by  electric  magnets  which  surround  the  tube,  permit- 
ting the  eye  in  the  head  of  the  tube  to  scan  the  picture  in 
lines — 441  lines  to  the  picture,  30  pictures  a second.  The 
magnets  around  the  tube  pull  the  electronic  picture  back 
and  forth,  each  time  raising  or  lowering  it  slightly,  13,230 
times  a second.  The  picture  comes  out  of  the  top  of  the  tube 
unraveled,  or  dissected,  into  a continuous  stream  or  straight 
line  of  electric  vibration.  This  one-line  flow  of  electric 
vibrations — five  million  of  them  to  the  second — is  then 
radioed  either  by  broadcasting  or  by  "piping”  over  a coaxial 
cable  to  the  receiving  set. 

The  receiving  set  reverses  the  process  of  the  transmitter, 
converting  electronic  vibrations  into  flashes  of  light.  It  is 
mainly  a cathode  ray  tube,  looking  like  a funnel  with  the 
viewing  screen  at  the  large  end.  The  five  million  radio 
vibrations  come  in  at  the  small  end.  As  each  vibration  hits 
the  screen,  it  makes  a minute  pin-point  flash  of  light  of  an 
intensity  governed  by  the  force  of  the  vibration.  The  spray 
of  light  flashes  bombards  the  screen  with  such  speed  and 


George  Everson  graduated  from 
Oberlin  College  in  1908.  After 
graduation  he  took  graduate  work 
at  Columbia  in  social  science,  and 
then  became  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Committee  on  Criminal  Courts 
of  New  York  City.  The  commit- 
tee, composed  mainly  of  prominent 
lawyers,  worked  out  plans  for  the 
complete  reorganization  of  the 
City’s  inferior  courts.  For  a time, 
Everson  was  associated  with  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association , 
with  his  headquarters  in  Portland, 
Oregon.  Later  he  joined  with  Lynn 
D.  Mowat  to  form  the  firm  of  Ever- 
son Sf  Mowat  for  the  management 
of  financial  campaigns.  For  seva'al 
years  this  firm  directed  the  major 
portion  of  Community  Chest  and 
other  fund-raising  projects  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Mr.  Everson,  ’08 


Left:  The  heart  of  television:  the  control  panel  of 
the  F ' arnsworth  camera. 


intensity  as  to  present  in  a pattern  the  clear  picture  which 
entered  the  transmitter  many  miles  away  in  the  form  of 
light  rays.  Thus  is  performed  the  miracle  of  television! 

With  Farnsworth’s  receiving  sets  about  to  go  on  the 
market  at  a cost  of  something  less  than  $300  each,  television 
becomes  a reality  to  Americans  this  year.  It  seems  a long 
jump  from  the  day,  thirteen  years  ago,  when  Farnsworth 
first  told  his  story  to  his  new  friend,  George  Everson,  in 
that  Salt  Lake  City  office.  The  19-year-old  stripling  with 
the  idea  has  become  the  thirty-two-year-old  scientist  whose 
idea  has  been  accepted  as  one  of  the  most  notable  advances  in 
the  field  of  radio.  He  has  fully  justified  the  early  faith  in 
his  ability  which  he  roused  in  the  Oberlin  man,  and  Ever- 
son’s loyal  support  of  the  young  inventor  throughout  those 
intervening  years  will  bring  television  into  your  home  in  the 
very  near  future. 


Latest  model  Farns- 
worth television 
receiver. 


Opposite  page:  Tele- 
vised image,  and  tele- 
vision camera  in 
action. 
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Department  of  Fine  Arts 


Mr.  Brown:  Good  morning,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Builder,  since  our  talk  the 
other  day  I suppose  you  have  decided 
how  you  want  your  house  to  sit  on 
your  lot,  and  the  limit  under  which 
we  must  keep  the  cost.  Do  you  have 
some  ideas  on  what  type  of  house  you 
want? 

Mr.  Builder:  Yes,  we’ve  brought 
along  a picture  of  the  type  of  house 
we  should  like,  Mr.  Brown.  Here  it  is. 
I hope  we  can  get  the  rooms  we  want 
in  it. 

Mr.  Brown  : Off  hand,  it  seems  to  be 
about  the  right  size.  But  let’s  wait  a 
minute!  We  are  putting  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse.  Before  we  can  picture 
the  outside  of  your  house,  Mr.  Builder, 
we  had  better  find  out  what  goes  on 
inside.  Let’s  consider  the  rooms  you 
need,  determine  the  compass  points  they 
should  face  for  light  and  privacy,  and 
analyze  your  usual  pathways  from  room 
to  room.  In  brief,  we  must  arrive  at 
the  most  efficient  room  arrangement. 
We  must  start  with  the  floor  plan,  not 
with  the  exterior  appearance.  To  do 
th.s,  I propose  a tour  through  your 
house,  room  by  room,  talking  about 
the  uses  to  which  each  will  be  put. 

Mrs.  Builder:  That  sounds  like  a 
fine  idea.  Where  do  we  begin? 

Mr.  Brown:  As  a starter,  let’s  talk 
about  your  living  room.  The  average 
family  living  room  is  a three-ring  cir- 
cus, with  at  least  three  competing 
activities  going  on  simultaneously  in 
separate  rings — reading,  radio,  cards, 
chatting,  Chinese  Checkers.  But  occa- 
sionally the  living  room  may  be  a 
one-ring  circus,  opened  up  for  one 
single  activity,  such  as  a large  conver- 
sational group  of  guests. 

Mr.  Builder:  As  to  our  living  room, 
that  about  hits  the  nail  on  the  head. 
We’ve  never  had  a room  in  which  a 
large  group  could  really  be  entertained. 

Mrs.  Builder:  We  would  like  to  be 
able  to  center  a small  group  around  the 
fireplace.  Our  fireplace  now  is  virtually 
useless  because  people  cannot  sit  around 
it  without  obstructing  the  room. 
What  makes  a fireplace  so  difficult  to 
plan  for? 

Mr.  Brown:  A frequent  mistake  is 
to  pinch  the  fireplace  between  two 


doorways.  Your  fireplace  should  be 
located  away  from  doors — as  at  the  far 
end  of  a room — where  furniture  may 
be  grouped  around  it  without  making 
an  obstacle  race  out  of  the  normal 
pathway  through  the  room. 

Mr.  Builder:  Another  thing,  our 
present  living  room  is  too  dark,  even 
on  sunny  days,  for  reading  and  for  the 
children’s  home  work.  In  our  new 
house  we  want  light  and  sunshine. 

Mr.  Brown:  Certainly!  Many  living 
rooms  are  dark  because  of  the  ingrained 
habit  of  placing  them  on  the  front  of 
the  house,  toward  the  street,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  front  ever  gets 
sunlight.  Windows  often  open  onto  a 
dark  porch.  Many  living  room  win- 
dows are  made  too  little,  to  balance  an- 
other window  on  a symmetrical  front. 
That  type  of  limitation  comes  when 
you  start  with  the  outside  of  the  house 
rather  than  the  floor  plan.  There  are 
good  symmetrical  houses;  but  few  that 
have  not  sacrificed  something  for  that 
symmetry. 

Mrs.  Builder:  That’s  an  interesting 
point,  thinking  of  the  floor  plan  first. 

Mr.  Brown:  You’ve  told  me  that 
your  lot  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
street.  This  somewhat  simplifies  your 
problem,  for  your  living  room  may  be 
placed  toward  the  rear  of  the  house  to 
take  advantage  of  the  sunlight  all  day, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  afford  quiet, 
privacy,  and  a view  of  your  garden, 
which  usually  can  be  made  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  street. 

Mr.  Builder:  On  most  streets,  that 
wouldn’t  be  hard! 

Mr.  Brown:  How  about  your  meals? 

Mrs.  Builder:  The  children  thrive 
on  whatever  passes  for  lunch  at  the 


school  cafeteria.  My  husband  lunches 
downtown.  We  use  our  dining  room 
only  for  evening  dinner. 

Mr.  Brown:  At  this  point,  and  in 
connection  with  your  dining  problem, 
there  is  an  urgent  matter  which  had 
better  be  broached.  This  is  the  ques- 
tion of  cost.  If,  as  I fear,  you  want 
more  space  in  your  house  than  may  be 
provided  within  your  budget,  here’s  a 
chance  to  make  a cut  and  save  money. 
The  family  routine  may  require  a 
separate  dining  room.  However,  we 
have  come  to  realize  in  many  cases,  as 
in  yours,  that  the  dining  room  is  used 
only  once  a day,  or  for  company.  Ex- 
cept for  the  one  hour  a day  that  you 
use  your  dining  room,  it  hinders  rather 
than  helps.  It  merely  adds  a ten- 
foot  handicap  in  the  dash  from  the 
kitchen-to-the-front-doorbell. 

Mrs.  Builder:  Think  of  the  hours  I 
must  have  wasted  on  this  dash! 

Mr.  Brown:  A frequent  recent  solu- 
tion is  a dining  area,  opening  from  the 
living  room  instead  of  across  a hall. 


As  the  February  4 program  on 
the  Oberlin  College  broadcast 
series,  Mr.  William  Hoskins 
Brown,  registered  architect  and 
member  of  the  Fine  Arts  De- 
partment of  Oberlin  College, 
conducted  a conference  on  plan- 
ning the  modern  residence  with 
two  students  from  his  class  in 
Architectural  Design,  Miss  Bar- 
bara Wriston  of  Providence,  R. 
/.,  and  Mr.  William  Mettler,  Jr., 
of  Akron,  O.  This  coast -to- 
coast  broadcast  was  a presenta- 
tion of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  and  originated  in  the 
studios  of  WCLE  in  Cleveland. 

T his  is  a somewhat  abbreviated 
version  of  the  broadcast.  A 
printed  transcript  of  the  com- 
plete broadcast  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Allen  Bailey,  Publicity 
Bureau,  Oberlin  College,  Ober- 
lin, Ohio,  on  payment  of  ten 
cents  and  a stamped,  self-ad- 
dressed  envelope. 
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It  adds  to  the  openness  of  the  living 
room.  In  fact  it  may  be  treated  as  part 
of  the  living  room;  but  may  also  be 
screened  off  when  used  for  dining, 
or  while  one  sets  or  clears  the  table.  The 
saving  really  comes,  not  in  the  dining 
area,  but  in  the  living  room,  which  may 
be  smaller  but,  by  its  openness,  may 
appear  larger.  However,  the  decision 
on  the  dining  area  should  be  reserved 
until  all  other  cost-saving  alternatives 
are  mentioned,  and  we  may  see  where 
it  is  wisest  to  cut. 

Mrs.  Builder:  With  the  dining  area, 
what  provision  can  be  made  for  dishes? 

Mr.  Brown:  Often  the  dining  area 
may  be  planned  to  have  one  wall  in 
common  with  the  kitchen.  This  wall 
may  consist  of  china  cabinets,  with 
doors  opening  into  each  room. 

Mrs.  Builder:  That  sounds  like  a 
very  convenient  arrangement,  one  that 
will  save  me  many  steps. 

Mr.  Builder:  But  we  still  have  to 
have  breakfast.  Would  a separate 
breakfast  room  waste  space? 

Mr.  Brown:  Not  at  all.  A small 
breakfast  room,  for  four  to  six  people, 
between  the  living  room  and  dining 
area,  may  be  used  ordinarily  for  family 
meals,  and  may  be  used  as  a serving- 
pantry  for  formal  dining.  In  any  event, 
it  helps  to  keep  kitchen  odors  out  of 
the  living  room.  Such  a scheme  gives 
you  the  most  flexible  arrangement  for 
different  types  of  eating,  whether  it 
be  family  attack  on  hamburger  or  com- 
pany march  on  stuffed  squab.  That 
brings  us  to  the  kitchen.  What  had 
you  in  mind  for  this  room? 

Mrs.  Builder:  For  my  kitchen  I 
want  one  like  those  advertised:  light, 
colorful,  planned  without  waste  floor 
space,  and  with  plenty  of  cupboards. 

Mr.  Brown:  Quite  right.  The  most 
modern  room  in  the  house  is  the  kitch- 
en. We  plan  it  for  preparing  food 
in  a straight  path,  as  with  a factory 
assembly  line.  Counter  tops  are  con- 
tinuous. Electrical  outlets  are  placed 
where  needed  for  all  the  mechanical 
devices  which  perform  kitchen  chores, 
from  the  electric  mixer  to  the  electric 


dishwasher  with  a garbage-disposal 
unit.  Lights  are  placed  to  give  direct 
illuminat.on  to  all  work  spaces. 
Ventilating  fans  carry  odors  outside. 
Wide  windows  and  glass-block  panels 
afford  maximum  natural  lighting.  If 
you  are  going  to  spend  much  of  your 
waking  time  in  the  kitchen,  it  should 
be  cheerful  as  well  as  compact. 

What  else  do  you  want  downstairs? 

Mrs.  Builder:  We  want  an  entrance 
hall,  a lavatory  or  powder  room,  and, 
if  possible,  a small  library. 

Mr.  Builder:  Second  the  motion  on 
the  library,  for  I want  a place  to  hide 
when  your  bridge  club  comes  to  gossip. 

Mrs.  Builder:  Say,  we  don’t  make 
half  as  much  disturbance  as  do  the 
children  when  they  listen  to  Benny 
Goodman  and  go  through  the  "jitter- 
bug” antics. 

Mr.  Brown:  You  appear  to  need  a 
private  room,  whether  it  is  a library,  a 
study,  or  a sound-proof,  jazz-proof 
den.  For  the  sake  of  privacy  it  should 
not  open  off  the  living  room.  It  is  one 
thing,  and  a wise  one,  to  open  up  your 
dining  and  living  areas  to  save  space 
and  to  avoid  crowdedness.  But  it  is 
another  thing,  and  a bad  one,  to  elimin- 
ate all  privacy.  Openness  can  be  car- 
ried too  far,  as  in  certain  modern 
houses  of  glass,  where  the  only  parti- 
tions are  around  the  bathtub  and  sink. 
The  addition  of  a library,  if  it  can  be 
afforded,  allows  escape,  as  you  suggest, 
when  the  three-ring  circus  in  the  living 
room  becomes  too  hectic. 

If  you  can’t  afford  a library,  the 
alternative  may  be  a recreation  room, 
permitting  either  entertainment  or 
study. 

Mr.  Builder:  Would  this  be  put  in 
the  basement? 


away  entirely  with  the  basement,  but 
only  when  there  is  little  demand  for 
storage  or  laundry  space.  Basement 
space  is  of  secondary  value,  being  re- 
latively dark  and  hard  to  get  at.  But 
it  is  also  relatively  cheap,  for  some  ex- 
cavation is  always  needed  to  get  foot- 
ings below  the  frost  line. 

Mr.  Builder:  What  do  you  mean, 
"relatively  cheap”? 

Mr.  Brown:  Basement  cost  is 

extra  only  by  the  cost  of  the  extra 
digging  and  materials.  The  question  of 
the  basement  may  best  be  decided  by 
determining  the  space  required  for 
storage,  heating,  and  laundry — and  by 
making  two  cost  analyses,  with  this 
space  provided,  first,  in  the  basement — 
and  second,  above  ground  in  some  dark, 
central  portion  of  the  house. 

What  type  of  activity  do  you  plan 
for  your  recreation  room?  If  it  is  chil- 
dren’s daytime  games  and  study,  usually 
supervised  from  the  kitchen  or  living- 
room,  the  first  floor  is  best.  If  it  is 
night-time  adult  entertainment,  day- 
light has  no  value,  and  the  basement  is 
best. 

Mr.  Builder:  Well,  you’ve  given  us 
a lot  to  think  about.  We  need  storage 
space — we’d  like  a darkroom.  Our 
laundry  is  done  at  home.  Yes,  I think 
we  will  need  a basement. 


Mr.  Brown:  Before  I answer  this, 
tell  me:  Is  your  laundry  done  at  home? 

Mrs.  Builder:  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Brown:  Do  you  do  any  carpen- 
try work  or  have  any  special  hobbies 
that  could  use  basement  space? 

Mr.  Builder:  You  bet!  I putter 
around  with  airplane  models.  Our  son 
has  a toy  train  with  lots  of  track, 
which  I enjoy  more  than  he,  and  we 
both  would  like  a dark  room  for  our 
efforts  at  photography. 

Mr.  Brown:  Have  you  overflowed 
all  your  storage  space  with  trunks, 
bikes,  sleds,  and  garden  tools? 

Mrs.  Builder:  Wc  certainly  have! 

Mr.  Brown:  The  reason  I am  ask- 
ing these  things  is  to  determine 
whether  you  need  a basement  at  all. 
Modern  heating  and  air  conditioning 
systems  are  so  clean  and  attractive  that 
they  may  be  placed  in  a first  floor 
utility  room.  We  may  be  able  to  do 


Mr.  Brown:  Surely.  I presume  that 
the  family  bedrooms,  while  not  being 
wastefully  large,  might  have  well- 
lighted  corners  for  reading  and  relaxa- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Builder:  We’d  like  that  very 
much. 

Mr.  Brown:  In  arranging  the  bed- 
rooms, I shall  think  of  further  factors: 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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cross  ventilation  of  air;  putting  the 
family  rooms  in  the  best  corners  of  the 
house  for  view  and  light;  provision  of 
wall  space  for  the  beds  so  that  they 
won’t  block  passage  or  lap  over 
windows  and  doors.  The  bedroom  is 
not  just  any  ten  by  fourteen  rectangle, 
but  an  area  for  which  all  doors, 
windows,  and  furniture  must  be  plan- 
ned in  advance,  as  carefully  as  for  the 
living  room.  Another  thing  for  us 
to  check  on  is  natural  light  for  the 
stairway  and  upstairs  hall,  to  lessen 
the  danger  of  falling. 

What  about  your  garage?  How 
many  cars  do  you  own,  or  expect  to 
own? 

Mr.  Builder:  One,  and  that  will  be 
all  we  can  afford  for  a long  time. 

Mr.  Brown:  Have  you  decided 
whether  you  want  your  garage  attached 
as  part  of  the  house  or  separate?  There 
are  both  pro’s  and  con’s.  With  the  at- 
tached garage,  fire  insurance  rates  are 
slightly  higher,  in  most  localities.  On 
the  other  hand,  access  in  bad  weather 
makes  for  convenience.  In  your  case, 
with  the  lot  on  the  south  side  of 
the  street,  the  front  gets  the  less  de- 
sirable north  light,  and  the  garage 
might  be  put  here.  This  is  on  the 
assumption  that  your  living  room  is, 
as  I have  recommended,  to  the  rear  and 
sunny  side,  and  that  you  will  not  want 
to  clutter  up  your  garden  with  garage 
and  needless  driveway.  And  a final 
point,  the  shorter  driveway  affords  a 
saving  in  cost. 

So  far  you  require  certain  rooms. 
Some  will  normally  go  on  the  first 
floor,  some  on  the  second — because 
your  lot  is  limited,  and  a compact 
two-story  house  is  cheaper,  and  easier 
to  heat,  than  a rambling  one-story 
house.  The  rooms  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  function,  light,  and  pass- 
age from  one  to  another.  Also,  it  is 
up  to  me  to  think  of  the  construction 
of  the  house  at  this  time,  planning  for 
the  alignment  of  walls  on  different 
floors,  and  arranging  baths,  kitchen, 
and  laundry  for  the  most  direct  plumb- 
ing installation. 

After  these  things  have  been  worked 
out,  the  general  form  of  the  house  is 
determined.  If  more  downstairs  area 
be  needed  than  upstairs  area,  would  you 
have  any  use  for  a sundeck?  This 
would  be  private,  and  placed  on  the 
south,  overlooking  the  garden. 

Mrs.  Builder:  We’d  like  that.  The 
children  are  inveterate  sun  bathers — 
just  short  of  being  nudists.  But 
wouldn’t  the  flatness  of  the  deck  look 
strange? 

Mr.  Brown:  A flat  sun-deck  may  be 
incorporated  with  almost  any  style, 
but,  of  course,  most  consistently  when 
the  other  roofs  are  flat;  for  there  is  no 
more  real  defense  for  a variation  of  roof 


types  than  there  is  for  a variation  of 
materials.  I refer  to  the  so-called  Eng- 
lish-type house  where  a start  is  made 
in  brick,  with  stone  trim  around  the 
windows  and  doors,  and  then,  when  the 
supply  of  brick  runs  out,  the  rest  is 
done  in  plaster  and  wood  "half- 
timber.” 


Mr.  Builder:  I think  what  my  wife 
worries  about  is  the  severity  of  the 
flat  roof. 

Mr.  Brown:  Well,  of  course  there 
is  nothing  inevitably  severe  about  a 
straight  horizontal  plane.  In  fact, 
parallel  to  the  ground,  it  may  help  to 
give  an  order  and  repose  difficult  to 
achieve  otherwise.  Relief  can  usually 
be  got  by  repetition.  Don’t  misunder- 
stand me.  There  are  occasions  when 
a sloping  roof  is  the  most  straight- 
forward thing,  as  in  regions  where 
snows  are  extremely  heavy,  and  over 
rooms  where  ceilings  are  not  flat.  But 
most  ceilings  are  flat.  Most  lots  are 
flat.  Rockwool,  spun-glass,  and  metal- 
foil  insulation  replace  the  former  attic 
in  warding  off  heat.  The  flat  roof  is 
now  both  wise  and  attractive.  It  will 
have  to  be  used  more  and  more,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not. 

Mrs.  Builder:  Won’t  one  flat  roof 
like  that  fight  with  its  neighbors? 

Mr.  Brown:  Not  as  much  as  the 
neighbors  fight  among  themselves.  In- 
dividual builds  as  individual  will.  A 
builds  a Cape  Cod  farmhouse.  His 
neighbor  B builds  Georgian.  C builds 
a sort  of  Tudor  hangover.  And  D 
builds  Spanish.  I’ll  admit  that  you 
have  a valid  question,  for  a flat-roofed 
house  dumped  into  such  a neighbor- 
hood is  something  of  a bombshell. 

Mr.  Builder:  What  is  the  point  of 
those  corner  windows,  just  to  make 
the  building  look  different? 

Mr.  Brown:  Not  at  all.  The  corner 
window  is  primarily  a practical  de- 
velopment. It  permits  cross  ventila- 
tion of  air  in  a room  without  punch- 
ing holes  in  the  centers  of  two  walls. 
It  creates  better  and  more  usable  wall 
space.  It  affords  an  unbroken  view 
over  a wide  angle  instead  of  through 
the  two  peepholes  of  separate  windows. 
The  inside  space  seems  more  open  to 
the  garden.  And  the  corner  window 
makes  a light  corner  in  the  room  for 
reading  or  working. 

Mr.  Builder:  When  the  glass  is  in, 
will  it  still  look  as  if  a piece  has  been 
bitten  out? 


Mr.  Brown:  No,  for,  both  inside 
and  out,  the  corner  window  helps  to 
carry  the  eye  from  one  wall  to  an- 
other, establishing  a direct  connection 
which  otherwise  can  only  be  inferred. 
On  the  exterior,  the  corner  window 
gives  the  house  a three-dimensional 
character  which  makes  it  seem  more  a 
part  of  the  space  it  occupies. 

All  this  brings  up  the  question  of 
the  style  of  your  house.  From  the 
photograph  you  showed  me,  I gather 
that  modern  was  not  what  you  first  had 
in  mind. 

Mrs.  Builder:  Well,  we  hadn’t 
really  agreed  on  any  style.  We  had 
talked  about  modern  but  felt  we  knew 
too  little  about  it  to  judge  fairly. 

Mr.  Brown:  Perhaps  we  had  better 
define  "modern.”  On  the  house  in  front 
of  us  it  is  not  the  collection  of  flat 
roofs  and  corner  windows  that  makes 
it  modern,  but  the  way  of  building — 
the  method  of  considering  the  plan 
foremost,  then  working  the  plan  out 
in  volume  and  material,  and  finally 
coming  to  its  refinement  and  enrich- 
ment. "Modern,”  as  a term  defining 
a method  of  building,  would  admit 
most  of  the  great  styles  of  the  past, 
at  the  time  they  were  evolved — but 
would  not  admit  of  their  imitation 
today.  Other  periods  worked  out  their 
own  "modern”  architecture,  and  so 
will  we. 

Mr.  Builder:  How  much  more  does 
the  owner  pay  for  the  advantages  of 
this  new  way  of  building? 

Mr.  Brown:  No  more.  In  fact  the 
modern  house  may  well  cost  less  in  the 
following  ways:  In  the  first  place,  it 
eliminates  shutters,  cornices,  and  all 
ginger-bread.  In  the  second  place,  it 
eliminates  unused  or  awkward  attic 
space.  In  the  third  place,  it  avoids 
waste  area  because  it  starts  with  the 
rooms  you  need,  instead  of  trying  to  fit 
rooms  you  need  into  a predetermined 
outer  shell. 

And  now,  in  talking  of  the  modern 
style,  I’ve  tried  to  show  how  refine- 
ment, enrichment,  and  variety  may 
combine  with  efficiency  to  meet  stand- 
ards as  old  as  architecture  itself. 

With  the  modern  requirements  of 
living,  a mixture  of  utility  and  beauty 
is  now  possible  only  with  a way  of 
building  that  is  modern.  A copied  style 
sacrifices  utility;  and  its  beauty  is 
dead — not  living. 

Mr.  Builder:  That’s  an  interesting 
point,  one  we’ll  think  about  care- 
fully. 

We’ll  have  to  leave  now,  but,  before 
we  go,  we  want  to  thank  you  foi  giv- 
ing us  a better  understanding  of  the 
aims  and  the  merits  of  the  modern 
house. 


Women  Learn  of 


Vocations 


The  woman  graduate  of  the  liberal 
arts  college  has  the  best  chance  for  a 
career  in  the  fields  of  kindergarten 
teaching,  physical  education,  health 
work,  social  administration,  journal- 
ism, and  college  or  conservatory  music 
teaching,  according  to  the  thirty-three 
women,  many  of  them  Oberlin  alum- 
nae, who  participated  as  speakers  or  con- 
sultants in  the  Symposium  on  Occu- 
pations for  Women,  held  in  Oberlin  on 
February  17  and  18,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Women’s  Self-Government 
League  of  the  College.  Good  opportu- 
nities also  exist  in  the  fields  of  depart- 
ment store  and  secretarial  work,  high 
school  teaching,  government  service, 
library  work,  the  fine  arts,  radio, 
religious  education  and  school  music 
teaching. 

The  best  starting  salary  was  esti- 
mated for  health  work,  $1,5  00  a year, 
while  in  most  other  fields  the  begin- 
ning salary  was  listed  at  from  $1,100 
to  $1,300. 

The  consultants  in  the  several  fields 
advised  against  marriage  and  work  in 
the  fields  of  high  school  teaching, 
kindergarten  work,  and  social  adminis- 
tration. In  the  other  fields  it  was  be- 


lieved that  marriage  need  not  interfere 
with  a career. 

Chief  of  the  speakers  in  the  sympo- 
sium was  Mrs.  Florence  S.  Robnett, 
former  managing  director  of  the  Chi- 
cago Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions, former  Dean  of  Women  at 
Northwestern  University,  and  con- 
sultant to  employment  departments. 
Associated  with  her  as  discussion  lead- 
ers and  consultants  were  thirty-two 
other  women  drawn  from  as  many  dif- 
ferent fields  of  work.  Twenty-two 
different  groups  met  in  various  rooms 
all  over  the  campus  during  the  two- 
day  conference.  A review  of  the  notes 
taken  on  talks  in  those  sessions  reveals 
a vast  amount  of  very  practical  advice 
on  opportunities  in  each  of  the  fields 
discussed. 

Several  of  the  visitors  were  impressed 
with  the  excellent  organization  built 
up  by  the  student  committee  responsi- 
ble for  planning  the  program.  Student 
chairmen  presided  at  each  group  meet- 
ing, a hostess  sat  at  each  table  at  the 
formal  luncheon  which  opened  the 
symposium,  and  introduced  the  girls 
who  had  elected  to  sit  at  each  table 
with  one  of  the  visitors.  At  each  group 
meeting,  a secretary  took  down  all 


talks  by  the  leaders  and  consultants, 
and  their  transcripts  were  later  bound 
for  permanent  reference  in  the  College 
Bureau  of  Appointments.  At  the  tea 
which  closed  the  symposium,  each 
visitor  was  assigned  to  a hostess  and 
stationed  in  a specially  designated  place 
to  which  interested  girls  were  directed 
as  they  came  into  the  court  of  the  Art 
Building.  At  all  times,  every  opportu- 
nity was  made  to  enable  the  girls  to 
talk  personally  with  the  visitors  about 
their  own  problems.  Each  of  the  visi- 
tors was  housed  in  one  of  the  dormi- 
tories, a few  in  faculty  homes. 

Some  700  Oberlin  women  students 
participated  in  sessions  of  the  sympo- 
sium, having  been  excused  from  regu- 
lar classes  for  that  purpose. 


Piet  n res 

Top:  Rhoda  McCulloch,  ’10,  and 
Ruth  Place,  ’04,  on  journalism. 

Eleanor  Hanson  of  Station  WHK, 
and  Helen  Ward,  ’ 32 , on  radio  and 
drama. 

Bottom:  Mrs.  Robnett,  chief  speak- 
er, Virginia  Ballard  and  Natalie 
Kavanagh,  student  chairmen,  and 
Miss  Von  Wenck  of  faculty. 

The  tea  in  the  Art  Building  closed 
the  program. 
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Good  Swimming  Season 

Defeat  Ohio  U.,  41-34 

Oberlin’s  mermen  swam  to  their 
third  straight  victory  when  they  met 
Ohio  University  in  Crane  Pool,  Feb- 
ruary 4.  In  the  nine  events,  Oberlin 
took  four  firsts,  and  four  seconds.  Co- 
Captain  Swanbeck  took  firsts  in  the 
220  and  440-yard  free  style  races, 
Freeman  was  first  in  the  150-yard 
backstroke,  and  Leedy  won  the  diving 
competition.  With  the  meet  cinched, 
Oberlin  put  in  a new  team  for  the  last 
event,  the  440-yard  free  style  relay 
and  lost  the  event,  although  the  time 
was  slower  than  that  made  by  the  regu- 
lars the  previous  week  against  Case. 
Score,  41-34. 

Fenn  Scuttled,  40-3  5 

The  meet  with  Fenn  College  in 
Cleveland  was  complicated  by  peculiar 
refereeing,  characterized  by  official 
timing  which  was  at  times  impossibly 
fast,  and  in  other  events  unbelievably 
slow.  Nevertheless,  Oberlin  walked  off 
with  honors  after  a hard  tussle,  taking 
the  top  score,  40-3  S.  Fenn  took  the 
first  event,  the  300-yard  medley  relay. 
Oberlin’s  Co-Captain  Griffith  took 
firsts  in  the  220-yard  free  style.  Other 
Oberlin  firsts  were  in  the  100-yard 
free  style,  the  15  0-yard  backstroke, 
and  the  final  event,  the  400-yard  free 
style  relay. 

Kenyon  Wins,  50-25 

Oberlin  tankers  chalked  up  another 
victory  after  a call  at  Wooster.  In  a 
bitterly-fought  contest  in  which  Ober- 
lin took  four  firsts,  and  four  meet  rec- 
ords were  broken,  the  Yeomen  came 
out  on  top.  With  Wooster  leading 
3 5-3  3,  the  Oberlin  free  style  relay 
team  faced  a tough  fight  in  the  last 
event  of  the  meet.  The  entire  team 
came  through  in  fine  style,  each  of 
the  four  men  contributing  his  bit  to 
make  a record-smashing  time  of  4:02.2, 
and  bring  final  victory  to  Oberlin. 

With  six  successive  wins  to  its  credit, 
Oberlin’s  'tank  team  faced  a very 
capable  Kenyon  squad  with  hopes  of 
adding  another  victory  to  their  sea- 
son’s record,  but  Kenyon  swamped 
those  hopes,  5 0-25.  Oberlin’s  only  first 
was  garnered  by  Leedy  in  diving.  It 
was  a clean  win  for  Kenyon. 
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Ohio  Wesleyan  Ducked,  40-3  5 

Out  to  make  up  for  their  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  Kenyon,  Oberlin’s  nata- 
tors  faced  Ohio  Wesleyan  and  swamped 
their  visitors,  40-3  5,  for  their  seventh 
victory  in  eight  meets.  Wesleyan  pre- 
sented one  of  her  strongest  teams  in 
years,  but  was  no  match  for  the  Yeo- 
men. It  was  by  no  means  a walk  away 
for  Oberlin,  however;  the  home  team 
fought  hard  for  its  three  firsts.  Coach 
Erdmann  entered  his  second  squad  in 
the  final  event,  the  400-yard  free  style 
relay,  thus  throwing  away  the  chance 
to  make  it  a 48-27  victory  in  favor  of 
giving  the  second-string  men  some 
varsity  experience. 

Rochester  Wins,  46-29 

Oberlin  lost  her  swimming  meet  with 
Rochester  46-29,  on  February  24. 
Oberlin  took  only  two  firsts  in  the 
hard-fought  contest,  but  took  plenty 
of  second  places  to  give  Rochester 
some  real  opposition. 

Allegheny  Swamped,  45-21 

The  last  meet  of  the  season  was  won 
by  Oberlin’s  tankers  when  they  finished 
off  Allegheny,  45-21.  The  Yeomen 
took  six  out  of  eight  firsts  in  competi- 
tion with  a team  much  weaker  than 
Rochester’s.  Erdmann,  in  recognition 
of  the  slow  time  records  of  Allegheny’s 
team,  ran  in  some  of  his  less-experi- 
enced second-string  men  to  give  them 
some  varsity  experience.  It  was  a sat- 
isfactory close  of  a highly  successful 
season  for  the  Oberlin  mermen. 

Feeble  Finish  for 
Basketball 
Hobart  Wins,  50-46 

The  Yeomen  started  off  their  set-to 
with  Hobart  in  Geneva,  New  York, 
with  a strong  attack  which  put  them 
in  the  lead  at  the  half,  2 5-24.  The 
offense  centered  around  accurate- 
shooting  Kretchmar,  who  accounted 
for  eight  points  during  the  period. 
Team  play  was  ragged,  however,  and  in 
the  second  half,  despite  some  good 
shooting  by  Martin,  the  Oberlin  squad 
began  to  trail  their  opponents.  Good 
shooting  by  Popaliski  of  Hobart  gave 
the  Purple  a start  toward  victory  which 
was  cinched  by  a sensational  scoring 
spree  put  on  by  guard  Welker.  Final 
score,  Hobart  5 0,  Oberlin  46. 


Rochester,  43-3  8 

Rochester  was  favored  to  win  over 
Oberlin,  but  the  Yeomen  put  up  such 
a hard  fight  that  it  was  anybody’s  game 
most  of  the  time.  Teamwork  was 
superior  to  that  which  Oberlin  had 
shown  against  Hobart,  but  did  not 
prove  sufficient  to  overcome  the  strong 
Rochester  aggregation.  At  the  end  of 
the  half,  the  score  stood  in  Oberlin’s 
favor,  26-19.  But  soon  after,  the  Yel- 
low Jackets  took  the  offensive,  and 
swept  up  to  tie  the  score,  30-30,  with 
thirteen  minutes  to  play.  Thereafter, 
the  advantage  see-sawed,  with  both 
teams  fighting — but  the  game  ended 
with  the  score  favoring  Rochester 
43-38. 

Ohio  Wesleyan,  57-37 

When  the  Yeomen  met  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan, they  found  themselves  in  fast 
company  right  from  the  start.  The 
Bishops  had  little  difficulty  with  Ober- 
lin’s defense,  and  their  shooting  was 
much  superior.  The  rout  ended  with 
a score  of  57-37. 

Denison,  44-26 

A poor  Denison  team  met  a poorer 
Oberlin  squad,  and  walked  off  with  a 
win  of  44-26.  The  home  team’s  de- 
fense cracked  wide  open,  and  Denison 
took  full  advantage  of  the  situation. 
Thirty-eight  fouls  were  called  during 
the  game,  a new  high  (or  low!)  for 
basketball  at  Oberlin. 

Gray  Game 

Feature  of  the  Glen  Gray  game  was 
good  competition  between  two  evenly- 
matched  teams,  the  Varsity  finally  tak- 
ing the  game  from  the  returned 
Alumni,  31-30.  The  Varsity  took  the 
lead  at  the  start,  but  the  Alumni  squad 
soon  caught  up  with  a surprisingly 
good  brand  of  ball,  and  throughout  the 
fracas  it  was  anybody’s  game.  Alumni 
players  included  Mestrezat  and  Reed, 
’3  8,  Barnes,  ’37,  Baetz  and  Cameron, 
’36,  and  Berthoff,  ’18. 

After  the  game,  Varsity  and  Alumni 
players  repaired  to  the  'O  Club 
rooms  in  the  Men’s  Building  for  cof- 
fee, sandwiches,  and  good  feelings. 
All  old  grads  back  for  the  occasion 
gravitated  to  the  gathering,  among 
them  John  Olmstead,  06,  of  Colum- 
bus, William  Smails,  ’10,  from  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Western  Reserve  60-3  2 

Oberlin’s  basketball  squad  was 
nearly  swept  from  the  floor  of  War- 
ner Gym  when  Western  Reserve’s 
whirlwind  attack  brought  a crushing 
defeat  to  the  Yeomen.  Oberlin  took 
the  lead  in  the  scoring  at  the  start  of 
the  game,  but  soon  fell  behind,  and 
were  no  match  for  the  visitors,  final 
score:  60-32. 
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Under  The  Elms 


Protests  Draft  of  College  Men 

President  Wilkins  recently  protested, 
in  a letter  to  Congressman  Dow 
Harter,  of  Ohio,  member  of  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  against  the 
plan  announced  by  President  Roose- 
velt of  training  20,000  college  men 
each  year  to  be  military  airplane 
pilots.  He  wrote  in  part,  "I  would 
point  out  that  the  selection  of  college 
men  for  this  training  is  quite  unnec- 
essary. College  men  represent,  I be- 
lieve, less  than  ten  per  cent  of  all  men 
in  the  country  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-five. 

"The  skills  needed  to  be  a good 
pilot,  while  they  are  very  considerable, 
are  mechanical  skills.  Within  their 
field  they  are  skills  of  a very  high  order, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
college  men.  The  successful  pilots  in 
the  country  today  are  in  general,  I be- 
lieve, not  college  men.  A plan  to  en- 
list in  this  work  on  a full-time  basis 
large  numbers  of  men  just  graduated 
from  high  school,  or  now  on  relief,  or 
now  in  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  ...  or  even  a plan  for  late 
afternoon  training  of  men  now  in  in- 
dustry would  be  far  more  economical, 
far  more  efficient,  and,  I believe,  pro- 
ductive of  far  better  results  than  the 
plan  now  proposed.” 

When  d ue  consideration  is  given  to 
the  methods  by  which  men  are  selected 
for  admission  to  college,  it  would  seem 
apparent  that  many  might  have  little 
aptitude  for  airplane  piloting,  but 
greater  aptitude  for  other  phases  of 
national  defense,  such  as  military  in- 
telligence work.  Training  in  foreign 
languages  and  history  would  be  more 
suitably  applied  in  such  a field  than  in 
piloting  airplanes. 

New  Project  by  Peace  Society 

The  Oberlin  Peace  Society,  a student 
organization,  recently  established  a 
"Living  Museum  of  Peace”  to  co-ordi- 
nate all  peace  activities  on  the  campus. 
The  program  planned  includes  gather- 
ing materials  and  information  on  peace 
problems,  securing  the  opinions  of  Con- 
gressmen and  other  leaders  on  ques- 
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Ellsworth  Carlson,  ’39 
. . . selected  for  Shansi  term 


tions  related  to  peace,  publishing  the 
information  in  a "Peace  Society  Bulle- 
tin,” and  planning  pictorial  exhibits 
to  interest  students.  A committee  on 
legislation  plans  to  enlist  the  help  of 
students  at  Oberlin  coming  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  in  writing  letters 
to  legislators  supporting  or  opposing 
legislation  related  to  international  af- 
fairs. Past  efforts  of  the  Society  have 
already  made  Oberlin  known  to  Wash- 
ington, and  re-doubled  efforts  are 
planned.  Action  rather  than  talk  is  to 
characterize  the  program  of  the  So- 
ciety. Consideration  is  being  given  to 
the  possibility  of  enlisting  the  co- 
operation of  interested  alumni  in  the 
project. 

A recent  poll  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  showed  94%  favored  an  arms 
embargo  against  Japan,  a little  over 
half  favored  a league  of  democracies 
in  opposition  to  fascism,  three  out  of 
four  favored  the  proposed  Pan-Ameri- 
can League  of  Nations.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  national  defense,  opinion  was 
evenly  divided  between  those  who 
thought  our  present  establishment 
adequate,  and  those  who  did  not. 


Select  Shansi  Representative 

Ellsworth  Carlson,  ’39,  was  selected 
by  the  Student  Shansi  Committee  as 
Obcrlin’s  student  representative  in 
China  for  the  next  term.  Carlson  will 
go  to  Peiping  to  study  Chinese  for 
several  months,  and  then  if  conditions 
will  permit,  he  will  join  the  Oberlin- 
in-Shansi  school.  His  record  at  Ober- 
lin as  a student  has  been  outstanding, 
and  he  is  at  present  President  of  the 
Oberlin  Peace  Society,  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  active  campus  organiza- 
tions. 

Cables  recently  received  from  China 
indicate  that  Melville  Kennedy,  who 
went  over  as  student  representative 
last  year,  has  left  Peiping  and  is  going 
into  the  interior  of  China  with  Ray 
Moyer,  ’21,  to  join  the  Oberlin  school 
at  its  new  location.  The  February 
issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine  reported 
the  move  of  the  school  to  Mien  Hsien, 
in  Shensi  province.  It  has  moved  again 
to  a location  near  Chengtu,  capital  of 
Szechwan  province,  still  farther  to  the 
south  and  in  the  interior.  This  is  the 
present  university  center  of  China  to 
which  several  Chinese  institutions  have 
moved  in  order  to  keep  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese  invaders. 

Academic  work  at  the  Oberlin-sup- 
ported  school  has  suffered  very  little 
from  the  five  changes  in  location  in 
the  past  two  years.  The  last  two  moves 
were  made  during  vacation  periods, 
and  Herbert  Van  Meter,  ’37,  the  only 
student  representative  who  has  been 
with  the  school  during  this  period,  has 
reported  that  all  students  take  a very 
serious  interest  in  their  studies  in  full 
realization  of  the  importance  of  their 
training  for  greater  usefulness  to  China 
in  the  future.  All  graduates  of  the 
school  in  the  current  year  passed  the 
entrance  examinations  for  the  universi- 
ties, a better  record  than  any  other 
secondary  school  in  China. 

Students  Hear  Stimulating 
Speakers 

The  list  of  Chapel  speakers  who  have 
come  to  Oberlin  during  February 
gives  an  interesting  view  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  outside  world  upon  cam- 
pus life  at  Oberlin.  As  many  alumni 
know,  student  attendance  at  Chapel 
is  no  longer  compulsory,1  but  very 
rarely  is  attendance  very  small,  the 
best  testimony  of  the  interest  roused 
among  students  in  the  programs 
planned  by  President  Wilkins.  The 
outstanding  speakers  were: 

Guy  Hickok,  ’14,  Editor  of  the 
international  news  division  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company,  on 
February  3. 

Dr.  Allan  K.  Chalmers,  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  New  York  City,  and  Dr. 
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A.  J.  Muste,  Labor  Temple,  New  York 
City,  on  February  7. 

Mrs.  Florence  S.  Robnett,  Chicago 
Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations, 
speaking  in  connection  with  the 
Women’s  Symposium  on  Occupations, 
February  17. 

Mr.  Louis  Bromfield,  novelist,  win- 
ner of  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  February  21. 

Col.  Thomas  Tchou,  former  private 
secretary  to  General  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
February  24. 

Dr.  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Union  The- 
ological Seminary,  New  York  City, 
February  28. 

Mr.  Douglas  Kennedy,  Director, 
English  Folk  Dance  and  Song  Society, 
March  2. 

Speakers  before  societies  and  infor- 
mal groups  included  Miss  Anna  Louise 
Strong,  ’05,  who  presented  Russian 
policies  in  a favorable  light;  Mr.  John 
N.  Edy,  city  manager  of  Toledo,  who 
discussed  civic  problems;  Dcvere  Allen, 
T 7,  who  discussed  security  and  dis- 
armament. 


Watch  Current  Events 

Widespread  student  interest  in  the 
course  of  national  and  international 
affairs  was  indicated  by  the  response  to 
President  Wilkins’  recent  offer  of  free 
subscriptions  to  the  New  York  Times 
to  any  groups  of  five  students  who 
would  agree  to  read  the  paper  faith- 
fully every  day.  Sixty-eight  such 
groups  responded,  including  3 50  stu- 
dents, a much  larger  number  than  that 
which  responded  to  a similar  offer 
made  two  years  ago.  Represented 
among  these  groups  are  thirty  dormi- 
tories and  fifteen  other  groups. 


Study  Activity  Fee 

The  student  activity  fee  has  been 
the  subject  of  study  by  a special  com- 
mittee of  the  Student  Council  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  and  their  report  was  pub- 
lished early  in  February.  The  activity 
fee  is  assessed  against  each  student  at 
Oberlin  to  pay  the  cost  of  such  activi- 
ties as  the  Review,  the  Glee  Clubs,  the 
Olympian  (literary  and  pictorial  mag- 
azine, intercollegiate  athletics,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Class  dues,  Shansi, 
and  other  objects.  Presentation  of  the 
fee  book  entitles  the  holder  to  admis- 
sion to  games,  subscription  to  periodi- 
cals, and  so  on. 

Controversy  centered  around  the 
two-dollar  assessment  for  Shansi,  some 
students  holding  that  it  was  improper 
to  include  it  because  the  funds  were 
not  used  to  bring  a direct  return  to  the 
students.  Support  of  Shansi  more 
properly  should  be  on  a voluntary  basis. 
Final  decision  on  the  matter  will  be 


Played  leads  in 
" Masque  of 
Kings,”  Dramatic 
Association’s  cur- 
refit  offering: 
Emily  Aldrich  and 
Robert  Hunt, 
seniors. 


made  subject  to  a vote  by  the  student 
body. 

Commencement  Speakers 

Commencement  speaker  at  Oberlin 
next  June  will  be  President  James  L. 
McConaughy  of  Wesleyan  University. 
Fie  is  also  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Connecticut.  Dr.  Albert  W.  Palmer, 
President  of  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  will  give  the  baccalaureate 
address,  Sunday,  June  11.  Dr.  Pal- 
mer’s daughter,  Margaret,  graduated 
from  Oberlin  in  1930. 

Wins  Cleveland  Scholarship 

Miss  Anne  Zelvis,  senior  in  the  Con- 
servatory, was  awarded  the  scholarship 
raised  by  the  Cleveland  Oberlin 
Women’s  Club.  She  is  a violin  major, 
and  comes  from  Cleveland.  She  re- 
cently appeared  on  the  program  of  the 
club. 

Masculine  Musical  Revue 

The  Mummers’  Club  will  offer  its 
annual  musical  production  on  March 
30  and  31  in  Finney  Chapel.  This 
year’s  revue  is  entitled  "It  Might  Hap- 
pen Here,”  and  features  Frank  Arthur, 
’42,  and  George  Winwood,  ’39,  in  the 
leading  roles.  Five  original  songs  have 
been  composed  for  the  production  by 
students.  Arthur  plays  the  feminine 
lead. 

Gray  Scholarship  Attacked 

The  scholastic  record  of  recent  Gray 
Scholars  was  the  subject  of  attack  of 
a recent  editorial  in  the  Review,  cam- 
pus newspaper.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  two  of  the  last  five  Gray  Scholars 
have  failed  scholastically,  and  that  one 
of  the  present  Scholars  nearly  flunked 
out  at  the  close  of  the  past  semester. 
The  Review  demanded  more  careful 
selection  of  men  for  the  important 
award. 


Two  Alumni  Children  Honored 

Two  second  generation  Oberlinites 
made  the  Freshman  honor  list  for  their 
first  semester’s  work  at  Oberlin.  Henry 
Stanley  Bennett  had  the  second  highest 
ranking  in  the  class.  He  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  P.  Bennett,  both 
of  the  Class  of  19 1 6,  of  Maumee,  Ohio. 
William  T.  Martin,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  T.  Martin,  both  of  the 
Class  of  1913,  was  the  other  "alumni 
chip”  on  the  list.  He  comes  from 
Cleveland. 

Choir  to  Broadcast 

Oberlin’s  A Cappella  Choir  will 
broadcast  over  the  NBC  Blue  Network 
from  Chicago  on  Sunday,  April  2,  at 
5:30  p.  m.  The  Choir  will  be  in  Chi- 
cago at  that  time  en  route  on  its 
annual  spring  tour.  The  larger  stations 
which  will  probably  carry  this  pro- 
gram include:  KECA  Los  Angeles, 

KJR  Seattle,  WBZ  Boston,  WBAL 
Baltimore,  WFIL  Philadelphia,  WENR 
or  WLS  Chicago,  WSPD  Toledo,  WHK 
Cleveland,  and  WHAM  Rochester. 

Rank  High  in  Tests 

When  a pre-medical  aptitude  test 
was  given  recently  to  10,261  students 
throughout  the  United  States,  twelve 
of  Oberlin’s  twenty-nine  entrants 
ranked  in  the  top  tenth  of  the  con- 
testants. According  to  normal  expec- 
tations, Oberlin  should  have  placed 
only  three  students  in  the  upper  tenth. 
Four  of  Oberlin’s  pre-medical  course 
students  were  in  the  upper  200  con- 
testants. On  a hundred-point  basis, 
Oberlin  students  averaged  a score  of 
78,  in  comparison  with  a national 
average  of  fifty. 

For  Study  in  Paris 

Four  scholarships  for  study  in  Paris 
in  the  fields  of  instrumental  music, 
painting  or  sculpture  are  being  offered 
through  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  2 West  45th  Street,  New 
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York  City.  The-  scholarships  consist 
of  a room  in  the  United  States  House 
of  the  Cite  U niversitairc  in  Paris,  a 
studio  for  artists,  and  a stipend  for  the 
year  amounting  to  $600.  American 
college  graduates  between  19  and  32 
years  of  age  are  eligible.  Application 
should  be  made  to  the  Institute  before 
May  1,  1939. 

Faculty  Notes  . . . 

President  Wilkins  was  a guest  of  the 
University  Club,  New  York  City,  at 
a dinner  tendered  by  members  of  the 
Club  to  presidents  of  the  respective 
Alma  Maters  on  January  20.  Sev- 
enty-two college  and  university  presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Great  Britain  were  present  and  heard 
addresses  by  President  Butler  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  Thomas  W. 
Lamont,  banker.  Lawrence  Tibbett 
and  Ernest  Schelling,  pianist,  com- 
pleted the  evening’s  program. 

Dr.  Walter  M.  Horton  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Theology,  who  has  just 
returned  from  a cruise  around  the 
world,  was  one  of  the  main  speakers  at 
a conference  on  World  Christianity, 
held  at  Mount  Union  College  on 
March  3,  4 and  3. 

Professor  Julian  Fowler,  College 
Librarian  now  on  leave,  spent  the  first 
semester  touring  through  Europe.  At 
time  of  the  Munich  crisis,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fowler  were  in  Plymouth,  Eng- 
land. Coming  out  of  a restaurant,  he 
was  detained  by  an  English  "bobbie” 
for  questioning.  It  developed  that  he 
had  been  seen  to  draw  a map,  and  was 
suspected  of  sketching  naval  bases. 
Fowler  explained  that  he  had  been 
working  out  from  a tourist  map  the 
directions  for  getting  to  the  next  town. 
They  were  released  immediately,  and 
have  returned  to  New  York  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

Dr.  Paul  B.  Sears,  of  the  Botany  de- 
partment, attended  the  meeting  in  De- 
troit, of  the  National  Wild  Life  Fed- 
eration last  month.  He  is  a member 
of  the  committee  on  conservation  edu- 
cation. 

Professor  Russell  P.  Jameson,  of  the 
French  department,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  a new  committee  recently 
established  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  of  French.  The  com- 
mittee is  to  formulate  a definite  train- 
ing program  which  may  set  the  stand- 
ard for  preparation  of  teachers  in  ad- 
vanced secondary  schools. 


Miss  Winifred  Johnson,  ’26,  of  the 
College  Library  staff,  will  teach  a 
course  on  cataloguing  at  the  Summer 
School  of  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  this 
year. 

Professor  Leo  C.  Holden,  ’20,  of 
the  Conservatory,  gave  an  organ  re- 
cital at  the  Westminster  Church  in 
Buffalo,  New  York,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  local  chapter  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists.  A dinner  preceded 
the  concert,  and  a reception  followed. 
Several  Oberlin  alumni  were  present. 
Professor  Holden  also  gave  a concert 
in  San  Diego,  California,  recently, 
which  was  enjoyed  by  several  Ober- 
linites  in  that  vicinity. 

Miss  Mildred  McAfee,  former  Dean 
of  Women  at  Oberlin,  now  President 
of  Wellesley,  spoke  on  "Tolerance  and 
Education”  at  Unity  Church  in  Mont- 
clair, New  Jersey,  last  November,  as 
one  of  a series  of  speakers  which  in- 
cludes Norman  Thomas,  David  Sea- 
bury,  eminent  psychologist,  and  Wil- 
liam Lyon  Phelps.  Many  people  were 
turned  away,  reports  our  enthusiastic 
alumna  correspondent,  from  what  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  speeches 
given  in  many  years  on  the  series,  called 
the  Collegiate  Pulpit. 

The  Carnegie  Corporation  recently 
made  a grant  of  $2,500  to  the  College 
to  be  turned  over  to  Professor  William 
T.  Upton,  emeritus  professor  of  piano- 
forte, to  be  used  in  making  a revision 
of  the  bibliography  by  Oscar  G.  Son- 
nett  of  early  secular  American  music. 
Professor  Upton  will  continue  his  re- 
searches at  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
Washington. 

Dr.  Susan  P.  Nichols,  who  retired 
last  June  after  thirty  years  of  teaching 
in  the  Botany  department  of  Oberlin, 
is  continuing  her  experiments  on  our 
native  orchids,  started  in  Oberlin,  at 
her  home  in  Portland,  Maine,  where  she 
is  now  living  with  two  sisters.  The 
Garden  Club  of  Portland  asked  her  to 
conduct  a class  in  Botany  this  year,  and 
that  work  has  proved  to  be  very  inter- 
esting. 

Professor  Harry  N.  Holmes  was 
elected  one  of  the  four  councillors-at- 
large  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety for  a three-year  term.  He  has 
served  in  this  capacity  for  three  previ- 
ous terms. 

Professor  Olaf  Christiansen,  of  the 
Conservatory,  conducted  a choral 
clinic  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 


February  16-18.  It  included  demon- 
strations of  rehearsal  routine  with 
mixed  choruses,  girls’  and  boys’  glee 
clubs,  and  small  ensembles.  On  April 
29,  he  will  conduct  a similar  clinic  at 
Ann  Arbor  for  the  Michigan  School- 
masters’ Club.  On  March  24,  he  will 
be  a guest  conductor  and  critic  at  the 
Michigan  State  Choral  Festival  in  De- 
troit. He  will  also  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  College  and  University  Choral 
Section  of  the  North  Central  Music 
Educators’  Conference  to  be  held  in 
Detroit  on  March  19-24. 

Professor  Howard  Robinson  of  the 
History  department  spoke  on  "British 
Imperialism  Today”  before  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association  of  Central  Ohio  at 
Columbus,  December  7. 


Davis  Seminar 

Jerome  Davis,  ’13,  is  taking  a limited 
and  select  group  of  outstanding  Amer- 
icans to  Europe  this  coming  summer  to 
meet  governmental  leaders  there  in  in- 
formal conferences.  The  group  will 
visit  eleven  different  countries,  includ- 
ing Denmark,  Sweden  and  Finland 
where  the  co-operative  movement  will 
receive  special  attention.  Anyone  in- 
terested in  making  this  trip  is  invited 
?to  communicate  directly  with  Mr. 
Davis,  489  Ocean  Avenue,  West 
Haven,  Connecticut.  Total  cost  of 
the  trip  will  be  $695. 


NOTICE 

The  College  Secretary’s  office 
has  asked  alumni  to  help  locate 
present  addresses  of  the  following 
former  members  of  the  Class  of 
1909:  Mrs.  H.  A.  Beauverd 

(Florence  May  Lanning),  Donna 
Pelippa  Beck,  Adelaide  Whitney 
Clark,  May  Theresa  Clarke,  Ger- 
trude Ellen  Dowdell,  Mrs.  David 
W.  Drage  (Eupheniia  Morris), 
Howard  Dean  Gray,  Bessie  Grace 
Gregg,  Samuel  Heckendorn 
Hartman,  Clara  Ethel  Hitch- 
cock, Alma  Generva  Jones,  Mrs. 
Julius  G.  Kirby  (Katherine 
Douglas  Gilchrist),  Falley  Cleve- 
land McLaughlin,  Georgiana 
Moore,  Walter  Freeman  Nichol- 
son, Harry  Alphonso  Rhodes, 
Grace  Alleta  Schultz,  Ocie 
Estelle  Snow,  Armor  Paul  Smith, 
Mrs.  Melvin  J.  Smith  (Ruth 
Cynthia  Jones). 

Anyone  knowing  of  an  old  or 
new  address  for  any  on  this  list 
is  asked  to  notify  the  College 
Secretary  or  the  Alumni  Office. 
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AMONG  THE 

1869 

Mrs.  Charles  N.  Fitch  (Emma  Mon- 
roe) died  of  pneumonia  at  the  home 
of  her  son,  James  Fitch,  ’00,  in  St. 
George,  Staten  Island,  New  York,  on 
February  12.  She  was  born  in  1829 
to  Professor  and  Mrs.  James  Monroe, 
the  eldest  of  the  four  Monroe  children. 
Mrs.  Fitch  leaves  her  two  sons. 

1870 

Mrs.  Helen  Castle  Turner  died  on 
November  13,  at  her  home  in  Ames, 
Iowa.  She  would  have  been  ninety- 
one  on  January  14. 

1879 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Barber  (Ida  May  Hull) 
died  on  February  4.  She  was  the  wife 
of  the  late  Judge  Jason  A.  Barber  of 
Toledo,  who  died  September  23,  1938. 
A leader  in  women’s  civic  affairs,  Mrs. 
Barber  was  a founder  of  North  Toledo 
Community  house  in  the  affairs  of 
which  she  had  been  active  until  six 
years  ago.  At  the  time  of  her  death 
she  was  honorary  president  of  the 
trustee  board.  She  was  also  a charter 
member  of  Toledo  Sorosis,  and  belonged 
to  the  Samagama,  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women,  Toledo 
Woman’s  club,  and  Toledo  League  of 
Women  Voters.  Surviving  her  are 
three  sons,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  E. 
J.  Lorenz  (Alice  Barber,  ’12),  and 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Morrison  (Flelen  Barber, 
’ll). 

1880 

Dr.  Charles  J.  Tucker,  '76-77,  died 
January  2 5,  at  his  home  in  Rochester, 
New  York.  After  studying  at  Ober- 
lin,  he  completed  his  medical  studies 
at  New  York  University  in  1883.  Be- 
fore going  to  Rochester  in  1903,  he 
practiced  in  Holton,  Kansas,  and  dur- 
ing the  Spanish- American  War,  he 
served  as  a recruiting  surgeon.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  County  of  Monroe,  and  the 
New  York  Medical  Association,  and 
was  on  the  staff  of  St.  Mary’s  Hospital. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  three 
daughters. 

1886 

Miss  Emma  B.  Patton,  ’82-’84,  died 
in  Los  Angeles  where  she  had  been 
spending  the  winter.  After  attending 
the  Conservatory,  she  was  graduated 
from  the  Boston  Conservatory,  and  was 
also  a graduate  of  Lake  Erie  College. 
Miss  Patton  had  been  a leader  in  musi- 
cal and  social  affairs  in  Kent,  Ohio,  for 
many  years. 


ALUMNI 

Charles  E.  Shearman,  ’82-84,  died 
in  Chicago,  January  23.  Fie  was  a 
former  chief  clerk  of  the  Superior 
court,  and  had  been  active  in  Boy 
Scout  and  Y.M.C.A.  work.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow  and  two  daughters. 

1893 

Mrs.  Lillys  Ringland  Geer,  ’89-’91, 
died  at  her  home  in  Chicago  in  Novem- 
ber. She  had  retired  a short  time  be- 
fore her  death,  after  teaching  forty 
years  in  the  Chicago  high  schools. 

1898 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Albert  E.  Leroy, 
D.B.,  ’01,  and  Mrs.  Leroy  (Rhoda 
Clarke)  are  in  Braden  Castle,  Florida, 
where  they  spend  the  time  from  Octo- 
ber to  May.  They  would  be  happy  if 
Oberlin  friends  would  come  to  see 
them.  They  are  three  miles  from 
Bradenton  on  the  Manatee  River. 

1899 

Miss  M.  Faith  McAuley  is  director 
of  the  food  unit  at  Hull  House,  in- 
cluding the  Coffee  House  as  well  as 
the  settlement.  She  spent  two  weeks 
in  February  visiting  truck  farms  in 
Florida  in  connection  with  her  studies 
of  food  supplies. 

1901 

The  current  issue  of  the  Music  Edu- 
cators Journal,  the  official  organ  of  the 
National  Association  of  Public  School 
Music  Teachers,  carries  an  extended 
article  by  John  Ross  Frampton.  The 
article  advocates  teaching  harmony  to 
high  school  students  by  a course  in 
analysis  of  familiar  compositions,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  method  of  writing 
exercises.  Such  a course,  Mr.  Framp- 
ton believes,  would  make  better  sight 
readers,  since  the  students  would  then 
read  their  music  as  chord  masses,  and 
not  every  note  separately.  It  would 
not  teach  them  how  to  write  music, 
and  therefore  could  omit  all  the  minute 
rules  of  chord-progression  and  voice 
leading.  Mr.  Frampton  has  written 
and  used  such  a text. 

Earl  W.  Pettibone  is  the  service  rep- 
resentative for  the  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  in  eastern  Washington, 
northern  Idaho  and  Western  Montana. 

1902 

George  Larkham  Scott,  98-  02,  has 
been  in  Spokane,  Washington,  since 
1911,  as  a teacher  of  music  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  Shrine  Band  of  El  Katif 
Temple. 


1903 

Carl  M.  Brewster  has  been  in  the 
Chemistry  department  of  Washington 
State  College  since  1912.  Mrs.  Brew- 
ster was  Alfhild  Nordby,  ’09. 

1904 

Mrs.  Frank  C.  Van  Cleef  (Grace 
Langeland)  died  on  Thursday,  February 
23,  1939,  following  a long  illness.  She 
was  born  in  Muskegon,  Michigan,  in 
1882,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  E.  Langeland.  She  attended  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
1900-01  and  in  1903-04.  On  Novem- 
ber 27,  1906,  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
Van  Cleef,  04.  They  had  four  chil- 
dren, Esther  attended  the  Oberlin 
Kindergarten  Training  School  in  1927- 
2 8,  John  Flenry  graduated  from  Ober- 
lin College  in  1931,  and  Frank  C.,  Jr., 
in  1937.  The  fourth  is  Langeland  Van 
Cleef. 

A gracious  and  charming  person, 
Mrs.  Van  Cleef  will  be  greatly  missed 
among  the  wide  circle  of  loving  friends 
and  admiring  acquaintances. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
family  home  in  Essex  Falls,  N.  J.  In 
addition  to  her  husband  and  children, 
she  is  survived  also  by  her  mother. 

190  5 

Miss  Anna  Louise  Strong  spoke  in 
Oberlin  on  February  6,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Peace  Society,  the  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Society,  and  the  American 
Student  Union.  She  has  been  in  China, 
Russia,  Prague  and  Barcelona  within 
the  past  year. 

1910 

Mrs.  Harold  McGee  (Margaret 
Bradshaw ) has  been  writing  poetry  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  as  well  as 
serial  stories,  magazine  articles,  and 
musical  lyrics.  She  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  campfire  work,  and  wrote  the 
original  campfire  charter,  a book  of 
original  Indian  symbols  for  Camp- 
fire work,  and  compiled  a book  of 
Indian  names.  One  of  her  poems,  "To 
Dance,”  is  included  in  an  anthology  of 
"Poems  of  the  Dance,”  published  by 
Alfred  Knopf  in  1921.  Mrs.  McGee’s 
daughter,  Betsy,  ’39,  is  also  gaining 
recognition  for  her  poetic  productions. 

1911 

Mrs.  Olive  Scott  Johnson  is  practic- 
ing law  in  Spokane,  Washington.  Her 
daughter  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  1937,  and  is 
now  attending  the  University  of 
Washington  Law  School,  and  expects 
to  graduate  in  1940. 

1912 

Dr.  Laurence  H.  McDaniels,  profes- 
sor of  pomology  at  Cornell  University, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  Ithaca 
Council  of  Social  Agencies. 
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Miss  Helen  Dart  is  working  with  the 
Social  Security  Board,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

191 3 

Stewart  Winning  McClelland,  a stu- 
dent in  the  Graduate  School  of  Theol- 
ogy, 1912-13,  has  been  President,  since 
1932,  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University 
in  Harrowgate,  Tennessee. 

1914 

Mrs.  Bradley  Buell  (Alice  Standish) 
had  a display  of  her  etchings  at  the 
Allen  Memorial  Art  Galleries  in  Ober- 
Iin  from  February  3 to  2 8.  After  grad- 
uation, Mrs.  Buell  held  various  posi- 
tions in  the  field  of  social  work  in 
Ohio  and  New  York  City  until  1924, 
when  she  became  a student  of  the  Art 
Students  League  of  New  York.  There 
she  studied  for  two  years  with  Martin 
Lewis,  well-known  etcher.  She  later 
moved  to  New  Orleans  where  she 
lived  for  five  years.  During  this  time 
she  did  many  etchings  of  the  Vieux 
Carre,  and  other  New  Orleans  scenes. 
Since  her  return  to  the  East,  Mrs. 
Buell  has  been  portraying  mostly  New 
England  subjects  in  her  etchings — her 
medium  being  predominately  dry  point. 
Her  summer  studio  is  in  the  Vermont 
hills  near  Woodstock,  where  she  and 
her  husband  have  an  old  farm.  She  has 
her  winter  studio  in  Hartsdale,  New 
York.  Her  work  has  been  widely  ex- 
hibited, and  one  of  her  dry  points, 
"Old  Covered  Bridge  at  Night,”  re- 
ceived the  Silver  prize  of  the  Southern 
States  Art  League. 

1916 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Farmer  (Mary 
Parks ) are  living  in  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Mr.  Farmer  is  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Business  of  the  University  of  Idaho. 

1917 

Bliss  Forbush,  ’13-TI,  has  just  been 
awarded  the  Geneva  Travel  Fellowship 
of  the  American  Friends  Service,  for 
three  months’  travel  and  study  in 
Europe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forbush  (La- 
verne  Hill,  ’13-’15)  plan  to  sail  March 
16,  and  will  be  abroad  until  June  9. 

1918 

Mrs.  Harry  H.  Carrel  (Anna  Leip- 
hart)  is  teacher  of  piano  and  Assistant 
Dean  of  Women  at  Whitworth  Col- 


lege in  Spokane,  Washington.  She  at- 
tended the  Festivals  in  Europe  last 
summer.  At  Bayreuth,  while  climbing 
into  her  seat,  she  met  Mr.,  ’14,  and 
Mrs.  James  Hall  (Florence  Jenney, 
’07).  ' 

Miss  Kazou  Kusama,  seventeen-year- 
old  daughter  of  Mrs.  Sbiko  Kusama 
(Sarah  Hagai)  was  piano  soloist  with 
the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  on  February  1.  The  program 
was  broadcast  to  Japan  and  America. 

1919 

Lawrence  B.  Lancashire  has  received 
the  appointment  of  manager  of  the 
State  unemployment  compensation 
office  at  Elyria,  Ohio. 


' * * THE  t t r 

ALUMNI  FUND 
WILL  KEEP  THE 
TEN  THOUSAND 


1922 

Malcolm  Perry  Parada  was  born 
July  14,  to  Manuel  and  Lydia  Perry 
Parada.  They  say  he  is  a grand  boy,  a 
prospect  for  the  class  of  1960.  When 
he  arrived  home,  it  was  to  a brand  new 
house,  26  Westminster  Road,  Great 
Neck,  Long  Island. 

Miss  Lucille  Day  leaves  India,  April 
first,  for  Turkey,  England,  and  Amer- 
ica, arriving  in  New  York  June  13,  on 
the  S.  S.  Aquitania.  She  will  study  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  next  year. 
She  has  been  teaching  at  a girls’  school 
under  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions. 

1923 

Miss  Mildred  Jay  is  now  a Depart- 
ment Manager  at  R.  H.  Macy’s  in  New 
York  City,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  up- 
holstered furniture  division.  This  posi- 
tion involves  buying  and  styling.  Miss 
Jay  has  been  associated  with  Macy’s 


since  1926,  fii'st  as  an  interior  deco- 
rator, and  has  held  various  positions 
in  the  furniture  department.  Com- 
parable positions  to  hers  in  the  depart- 
ment are  held  only  by  men. 

1924 

Dr.  Dean  W.  Hart  and  Mrs.  Audrey 
E.  Stone  of  St.  Johns,  Michigan,  were 
married  on  Christmas  Day,  and  spent 
their  honeymoon  in  California.  Dr. 
Hart  was  recently  made  a fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons. 

192  5 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Williams  lectured  re- 
cently at  a Seminar  group  of  Oberlin 
College  chemistry  students  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Lubricants.”  Dr.  Williams, 
who  received  his  M.  A.  degree  from 
Oberlin  in  1927,  and  his  Ph.  D.  degree 
from  Stanford  University,  is  chief 
chemist  for  the  Ironsides  Company  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.  He  recently  became 
a director  of  the  company. 

1926 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Miller  and  Leon- 
ard D.  Hollenbeck  were  married  at 
Houghton,  New  York,  by  Dean  Stan- 
ley Wright,  ’ll,  on  January  2 5.  The 
Hollenbecks  are  at  home  on  their  farm 
on  Route  1,  Greenwood,  New  York. 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  Assistant 
Professor  of  Economics  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity, Frank  deVyver  has  been  en- 
gaged this  year  supervising  the  first 
merit  examinations  for  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Commission. 

1927 

A son,  Edwin  Alberts  Howe,  Jr., 
was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A. 
Howe  (Helen  Beck ) on  January  21. 
The  Howes  live  in  Shaker  Heights, 
Ohio. 

1928 

The  Reverend  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  H. 
McNatt  (Sarah  Brown ) are  announc- 
ing the  birth  of  a daughter,  Mary 
Katherine,  on  February  3,  in  Morven, 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  McNatt  grad- 
uated from  the  Theological  Seminary 
in  1931. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Baft  (Ruth  Bach- 
man n),  regularly  Assistant  Professor 
of  Piano  and  Theory  of  Music  at  Earl- 
ham  College,  is  on  leave  of  absence  this 
year,  and  her  place  is  being  taken  by 
Miss  Florence  M.  Barbour. 

Miss  Sara  Perrine  died  of  heart  dis- 
ease at  her  home  in  Boone,  Iowa,  Feb- 
ruary 14.  After  graduation  from 
Oberlin,  she  received  her  Master  of 
Music  degree  from  the  Sherwood  Music 
School  in  Chicago  in  1937.  She  served 
as  organist  at  the  First  Baptist  and 
First  Methodist  churches  in  Boone, 
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and  was  a member  of  Delta  Omicron, 
national  honorary  music  sorority.  Sur- 
vivors are  her  mother  and  two  sisters. 


1929 

Lloyd  P.  Hopwood  is  now  stationed 
at  Randolph  Field,  Texas,  where  he 
is  an  instructor  in  the  Army  Aviation 
School. 

Mrs.  Laurence  Rogers  (Ruth  Place) 
was  severely  burned  shortly  before 
Christmas.  She  is  convalescing  at  the 
home  of  her  parents  in  Blissfield,  Mich- 
igan. No  serious  complications  have 
developed,  but  she  will  probably  be  in 
bed  for  some  time  to  come.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rogers  live  in  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see. He  graduated  from  Oberlin  in 
1926.  . 


1950 

Mr.,  ’2  8,  and  Mrs.  Marshall  B. 
Houck  (Elizabeth  Delaplane)  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a daughter,  Marcia 
Elizabeth,  on  November  2 8. 

William  H.  Sedge  man  was  appointed 
Cost  Auditor  of  the  newly  formed 
Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corporation 
of  Toledo,  Ohio,  on  November  1. 

Margarita  Ewald  is  in  the  export 
and  import  department  of  Sears,  Roe- 
buck and  Company  in  Chicago,  where 


her  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  particu- 
larly useful. 

Francis  C.  Oakley  has  been  appoint- 
ed personnel  officer  for  the  Babson 
Institute  of  Babson  Park,  Massachu- 
setts, with  particular  responsibilities  in 
the  Middle  West.  He  will  move  soon 
to  take  up  his  new  headquarters  in 
Chicago. 

Prudence  Hayward  White  was  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  White 
(Viola  Hayward)  on  January  17,  in 
Chicago,  Illinois.  The  Whites  believe 
she  is  the  last  word  in  babies  and  wish 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  all  and  sun- 
dry to  look  up  the  three  of  them,  when 
in  or  near  Toledo,  Ohio. 

1952 

Robert  Wilkins  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  Libraries  for  the  Chicago 
Teachers  College  and  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Junior  College. 

Miss  Alice  llsley  writes  from  Sendai, 
Japan,  that  she  expects  to  stay  now 
until  1940. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Gregory  Bryan 
(Gertrude  Si  in  kins)  plan  to  be  in  Peru 
at  least  until  next  October.  Mrs. 
Bryan  writes  that  they  rather  like  the 
camp  there  in  Cerro  de  Pasco.  "There 
are  from  twenty  to  thirty  families  and 
they  lead  an  easy  day-to-day  existence, 
not  too  exciting,  but  far  from  dull. 


While  the  native  town  is  one  of  the 
dirtiest  imaginable,  there  are  interest- 
ing and  even  beautiful  spots  within 
easy  driving  distance.  Class  distinction 
is  very  marked  among  the  Peruvians, 
as  is  to  be  expected.  However,  the 
present  governmental  regime  (sup- 
posedly democratic)  is  doing  some 
fairly  intelligent  work,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  schooling  the  Indians,  who  are  just 
barely  beyond  the  primitive  state.  Most 
of  the  maids  and  workmen  can’t  read. 
It’s  always  amusing  to  see  a row  of 
books  after  they’ve  been  dusted. 
There’s  a fine  hit  and  miss  assortment 
of  right-side-uppers  and  wrong-end- 
uppers.  It  almost  dazzled  me  the  first 
time  I saw  it.  Now  I can  look  at  it 
without  seeing  it.  The  big  event  of  the 
Bryan  year  was  a sudden  augmentation 
of  the  family  in  the  form  of  twins — 
one  boy  and  one  girl.  In  the  three 
months  since  then,  we  have  practically 
accustomed  ourselves  to  being  a sizable 
family  of  five,  though  it  did  shock  us 
a bit  at  first.” 

1955 

Mrs.  David  P.  Minor  (Christine 
Carr)  writes,  "I  have  kept  pretty  busy 
the  past  few  years  and  even  more  so 
this  last  one.  In  June,  I went  to  Cali- 
fornia to  play  and  sing  at  the  Kiwanis 
International  Convention  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Also  made  appearances  in  Color- 
ado Springs,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle, 
and  Portland.  It  was  a heap  of  fun  and 
I had  a grand  time.  My  husband  had 
to  do  without  me  nearly  all  summer 
for  I was  home  only  two  weeks  when 
I left  to  play  a month’s  engagement  at 
Hotel  Ausable  Chasm  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain. That  was  more  of  a vacation 
than  work,  so  all  in  all,  I had  a grand 
summer.  Aside  from  short  concert 
trips  in  the  fall  and  spring,  I’m  at  home 
this  season — doing  some  private  teach- 
ing, directing  a church  choir,  and  en- 
joying myself  in  general.” 

Miss  Helen  Strawbridgc  is  assisting 
in  the  office  of  the  President  of  Hiram 
College,  Hiram,  Ohio. 

Miss  Eleanor  Hamm  writes,  "After 
spending  nine  years  in  the  cold  north- 
land  of  Ohio,  I have  come  to  Chilli- 
cothe  to  teach  music  in  the  elementary 
schools.  This  is  a lovely  town  and  I 
am  enjoying  my  work  ever  so  much.” 

Miss  Ellen  Johnson,  who  has  been 
Librarian  of  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art 
since  1936,  gave  a lecture  in  Oberlin 
on  February  24,  on  the  subject, 
"Swedish  Art.”  Last  summer  she  re- 
ceived the  Gilchrist-Potter  Scholarship 
from  Oberlin  to  study  art  in  Sweden. 
There  she  took  courses  in  Stockholm 
offered  in  the  summers  to  foreign  stu- 
dents under  the  auspices  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Stockholm  and  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Society. 


'lluSiA  A CesttuAy  of 

SOUND  BANKING 

April  16,  1939,  will  mark  the  completion  of 
a third  of  a century  of  banking  in  Oberlin 
for  The  Peoples  Banking  Company. 

During  the  entire  period,  we  are  happy  to 
be  able  to  say,  every  demand  has  been  met 
in  full. 

With  capital  of  $50,000.00,  surplus  of 
$50,000.00,  undivided  profits  and  reserve 
of  $30,000.00,  and  total  resources  of  over 
$1,250,000.00  we  are  better  able  than  ever 
to  serve  every  banking  need. 

T T ▼ 

THE  PEOPLES  BANKING  COMPANY 

MEMBER  THE  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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Announcement  lias  been  made  of 
the  engagement  of  Miss  Anne  G.  Ells- 
worth of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  to 
William  James  Sexton,  Jr.  Mr.  Sexton 
attended  Worcester  Poly  technical  In- 
stitute. 

19)  5 

Miss  Glare  Swanson  is  still  going  to 
school  in  Chicago  and  is  earning  her 
way  by  a part-time  job. 

William  Holmes  is  now  on  the  staff 
of  Leach,  Rindfliesch  and  Scott,  CPA’s, 
in  Richmond,  Virginia.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Strayer  College  of  Ac- 
countancy with  the  B.  C.  S.  degree  in 
June,  and  successfully  passed  the  Vir- 
ginia Certified  Public  Accountant  ex- 
aminations in  November. 

Miss  Margaret  King  and  Miss  lone 
Edmunds  spent  eight  weeks  last  sum- 
mer touring  in  Europe.  They  motored 
through  England,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  France. 

Miss  Marjorie  Thiessen  danced  with 
the  Serge  Nadejdin  Russian  Ballet 
group  of  Cleveland  on  February  7,  in 
a program  given  jointly  with  the 
Women’s  Symphony  of  Cleveland,  in 


Casavant  Freres,  Limited 

ST.  HYACINTHE,  QUEBEC 
CANADA 

TTT 

Builders  of 

Fine  Pipe  Organs 

Since  1880 


IRON 

FIREMAN 

Automatic  Coal  Burner 

As  authorized  dealers  for  the 
famous  Iron  Fireman,  the  ma- 
chine that  made  coal  an  auto- 
matic fuel,  we  are  prepared  to 
make  a survey  of  your  heating 
plant  or  boiler  and  render 
a report  as  to  the  operating 
savings  and  betterments  which 
can  be  obtained  by  you.  No  cost 
or  obligation.  Use  this  service. 


T.  O.  MURPHY  CO. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Severance  Hall.  This  was  the  first  time 
a Cleveland  ballet  group  has  performed 
in  Severance  Hall,  and  critics  consid- 
ered it  a highly  artistic  performance. 

Miss  Dorothy  F.  Pierce  and  John  M. 
Hamilton  were  married  on  February 
17,  at  Morrisville,  New  York.  They 
are  now  at  home  in  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, where  Mr.  Hamilton  is  a re- 
search assistant  in  the  Department  of 
Physiology  of  the  Yale  Medical  School. 

19)6 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bender  Graham 
( Cynthia  Chamberlain , x’36)  an- 

nounce the  birth  of  a daughter  on 
December  27,  in  White  Plains,  New 
York. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Ann 
Gibson  to  Donald  H.  Morrison  took 
place  December  22,  in  the  Marquand 
transept  of  the  Princeton  University 
Chapel.  Mrs.  Morrison  has  been  secre- 
tary to  the  headmistress  of  Miss  Fine’s 
school  in  Princeton.  Mr.  Morrison  was 
graduated  from  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity in  193  0,  and  is  a graduate  student 
in  politics  at  Princeton  University;  he 
is  also  with  the  Princeton  local  govern- 
ment survey. 

19)7 

Miss  Virginia  Ellis  and  Frank  Mel- 
chor,  ’3  6,  were  married  in  September, 
and  are  now  at  home  at  45  85  N.  Elp- 
ton  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Robert  W.  Woodruff  and  his  wife 
get  out  a mimeographed  shopping 
guide  for  Las  Vegas,  Nevada.  He 
writes,  "It’s  just  starting,  so  we’re 
talking  big,  working  hard,  and  holding 
our  thumbs.” 

J.  Gle  sner  Griffin  was  guest  soloist 
at  the  concert  of  the  Youngstown 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  February  23. 
He  won  first  place  in  the  vocal  divi- 
sion in  the  "Young  Artists’  Preview” 
when  towns  within  a radius  of  forty 
miles  of  Youngstown  sent  about  fifty 
of  their  best  musicians  to  compete  for 
the  honor  of  being  the  guest  soloist 
with  the  Youngstown  Orchestra.  Mr. 
Griffin  is  now  teaching  vocal  music 
in  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  schools. 
He  plans  to  go  to  New  York  soon  to 
study. 

19)8 

Miss  Clarice  Rutledge,  besides  teach- 
ing music  part-time  at  Upper  Alton 
Studios,  Alton,  Illinois,  is  also  teach- 
ing piano  at  Monticello  College,  at 
Godfrey,  Illinois. 

Miss  Stephanie  Kinsley , daughter  of 
Mr.,  93,  and  Mrs.  Carl  Kinsley,  was 
married  on  February  17,  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  to  Laurence  Nye  Stevens. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Ruth,  x’3  8,  is  secre- 
tary to  the  supervisor  in  the  office  of 


the  Lorain  County  Bureau  of  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children,  Elyria,  Ohio.  This 
is  under  the  Division  of  Public  Assist- 
ance, State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Helen  Jane 
Wilmanns,  x’3  8,  to  Thomas  Desmond 
of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  has  been  an- 
nounced. Miss  Wilmanns  has  been 
studying  voice  at  Milwaukee-Downer 
College.  Mr.  Desmond  is  a graduate 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
took  graduate  work  at  the  Harvard 
school  of  business  administration. 

Harold  Decker  (M.  M.  ’3  8),  re- 
ceived high  praise  for  the  conducting 
of  a chorus  of  140  voices  and  a 50- 
piece  orchestra  in  a presentation  of 
Handel’s  "Messiah”  at  Alton,  Illinois, 
in  December.  The  concert  was  broad- 
cast over  radio  station  WTMV. 


x’19)9 

Earl  Broderick  was  forced  to  spend 
seven  nights  in  an  uncomfortable 
Japanese  prison  recently  for  taking 
snapshots  of  a heavily  fortified  sec- 
tion of  Japan’s  Inland  Sea.  He  was 
following  up  a previous  voyage  as  a 
cadet  on  a ship  sailing  for  South 
America  with  a trip  around  the  globe 
which  is  being  financed  by  the  articles 
he  is  writing  on  his  experiences  for  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express.  It  was  on  the 
Tokyo-Nagasaki  train  filled  with 
khaki-clad  soldiers  that  he  decided  that 
his  photographically  inclined  family 
might  appreciate  a snapshot  of  the 
picturesque  landscape.  Describing  the 
incident,  Mr.  Broderick  said,  "Taking 
my  camera,  I shambled  to  the  platform 
connecting  our  car  and  the  next,  and 
snapped  the  scene.  I returned  to  my 
seat  . . . Seeing  four  soldiers  glaring 
down  at  me,  I began  to  have  a sus- 
picion . . . The  foremost  reached  down 
and  grabbed  my  camera.”  He  was  put 
under  arrest,  and  at  the  next  station 
turned  over  to  the  military  police.  The 
police  questioned  him  for  several  min- 
utes, becoming  infuriated  at  his  in- 
ability to  understand  Japanese.  Final- 
ly an  interpreter  was  found  who 
quizzed  him  closely  on  his  vocation, 
port  of  embarkation,  debarkation, 
finances,  and  views  of  the  Sino-Japan- 
ese  conflict.  He  was  imprisoned  for  a 
week,  his  only  food  for  the  period  be- 
ing rice  and  tea.  His  luggage  was 
searched  but,  fortunately,  a pamphlet 
outlining  forbidden  territory  for  cam- 
eras and  a letter  to  Dr.  H.  H.  K’ung, 
finance  minister  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, was  not  found. 

Mr.  Broderick  continued  on  his 
planned  itinerary  from  Japan  to 
China,  and  then  by  Trans-Siberian 
Express  across  Russia  to  Moscow,  War- 
saw, Germany,  England,  and  home. 
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ALUMNI  CLUBS 


Toledo,  Ohio 

Christmas  presents  were  raffled  off 
at  a financial  gain  to  the  Toledo  club 
when  they  had. their  Christmas  party 
on  December  13,  at  the  home  of  Miss 
Margaret  Collin,  ’36,  in  Perrysburg, 
Ohio.  Bingo  was  played  and  refresh- 
ments served. 

The  Oberlin-Ohio  Wesleyan  Debate 
brought  together  the  Toledo  alumni  of 
both  schools  for  a reception  and  in- 
formal meeting  on  February  13,  and 
the  group  is  planning  some  activity  in 
connection  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Oberlin  Girls’  Glee  Club  on  April  9. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Women 

A luncheon  meeting  of  the  Colum- 
bus Oberlin  Women’s  Club  was  held 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Paul  Kiefer  (Kath- 
ryn Ferguson),  ’30,  on  February  10. 
Mrs.  Dwight  Montgomery  (Stella 
Zieg),  ’25,  reviewed  "Home  in  the 
Country”  by  Vanderwater. 

The  March  10  meeting  was  held  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  J.  V.  Zan  (Mar- 
guerite Matticks). 

San  Francisco,  California 

Treasure  Island  will  be  explored  by 
the  San  Francisco  club  on  March  18. 
Philip  Youtz,  husband  of  Frances 
Leffler  Youtz,  T9,  and  a well-known 
curator,  will  speak  to  the  group  in  the 
Pacifica  Building.  This  will  be  a Sat- 
urday night  dinner  just  one  month 
after  the  Golden  Gate  Exposition 
opens,  and  the  club  hopes  to  draw  from 
all  over  the  West.  Robert  E.  Fisher, 
x’23,  2459  Larkin  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  in  charge  of  reservations. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Curtis  Anderson,  ’33,  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  Admissions  and  Appoint- 
ments at  Oberlin,  spoke  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Boston  alumni  on  March  2, 
and  showed  the  color  movies  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  Co- 
education in  October,  1937. 


Spokane,  Washington 

Interest  in  Oberlin  was  revived  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Spokane  alumni  on 
February  22,  when  the  members  re- 
newed acquaintances,  visited,  exam- 
ined Oberlin  calendars,  alumni  maga- 
zines and  other  Oberlin  material,  sang 
Oberlin  songs,  and  saw  the  moving  pic- 
tures of  the  celebration  of  the  Centen- 
nial of  Coeducation  in  October,  1937. 
The  meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Clifton  (Nora 
Toole),  ’05.  A corresponding  secre- 
tariate was  initiated,  naming  one  in- 
dividual in  each  city  around  Spokane 
to  whom  information  of  interest  will 
be  mailed  periodically.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  group  meetings  be  held  in 
places  where  there  are  groups  of  six  or 
more  alumni,  such  as  Pullman,  Moscow 
and  Coeur  d’Alene.  More  frequent 
meetings  are  planned  for  the  future.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  officers,  the 
following  corresponding  secretaries 
were  elected:  Pullman,  Mrs.  R.  F 

MacLennan  (Marie  Schulte,  ’30); 
Cheney,  Mrs.  James  L.  Bead;  Coeur 
d’Alene,  Miss  Maxine  Whitney,  ’24; 
Moscow,  Mrs.  Ralph  H.  Farmer  (Mary 
Parks,  T6) . 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Women 

Dr.  Harry  N.  Holmes  of  the  Ober- 
lin Chemistry  Department  spoke  to  the 
Cleveland  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  on 
February  13,  and  Miss  Anne  Zelvis,  a 
Senior  in  the  Conservatory,  played 
several  violin  selections.  Miss  Zelvis 
is  the  recipient  of  the  Cleveland 
Women’s  Club  scholarship  this  year. 
The  meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Cleaveland  R.  Cross  (Ruth 
Savage),  ’0  5,  in  Lakewood. 

Mrs.  Robert  Browning  (Lucy  Beck- 
ett), ’24,  is  in  charge  of  the  program 
for  the  April  1 1 meeting  of  the  Cleve- 
land club,  which  is  to  be  a musicale  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Leyton  Carter  (C. 
F.  Bum),  T4. 


Detroit,  Michigan 

Winston  Churchill’s  "While  England 
Slept”  was  reviewed  by  Mrs.  Fred  K. 
Houck  for  the  Detroit  Alumni  on 
February  25.  The  substance  of  the 
book  deals  with  the  present  turmoil  on 
the  European  continent  and  its  impli- 
cations, and  the  review  led  to  an  enthu- 
siastic discussion  of  the  subject.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Elvin  Hoffman  (Christine 
March,  x’34),  opened  their  new  home 
in  Grosse  Pointe  Park  for  the  meeting. 
Dinner  was  served  before  the  business 
meeting  which  was  presided  over  by 
the  vice-president,  Mrs.  S.  Lyle  Hud- 
son (Elizabeth  Heskett,  ’2  8)  in  the 
absence  of  Dan  T.  Bradley,  ’21,  presi- 
dent. The  date  of  the  annual  tea  was 
announced  for  March  26. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

President  Wilkins  will  address  the 
Pittsburgh  Alumni  at  their  annual 
banquet  on  March  24,  at  the  Harvard- 
Yale-Princeton  Club. 

Chicago,  Men 

"Radio  Personalities”  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a talk  given  by  Joseph  Ainley, 
’24,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Oberlin  Men’s  club  on  February  18. 

Akron,  Ohio,  Women 

President  Wilkins  will  address  a 
community  peace  meeting  sponsored  by 
the  Akron  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  on 
March  20. 

Professor  Taylor  of  the  Oberlin 
Physics  Department  will  be  the  speaker 
at  the  annual  meeting  on  April  8. 


President  Wilkins 
...  to  address  alumni  in 
Pittsburgh  and  Akron. 


, . . alumni 


Phoenix,  Arizona 

Pr«.:  Dr.  E.  E.  Williamson,  ’09-T0,  342  Rose  Lane. 

Phoenix.  , ^ _ , ... 

Sec^Treas!:  Clara  Dobson'  Taylor?  xV‘  3704  North  Cen- 
tral Avenue.  _ ... 

Claremont,  California 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Curmc.  '13,  1261  College  Ave., 

Ll'  Southern  California  (Los  Angeles) 

Pr..  • Richard  E.  Currier.  '28.  1800  Rose  Villa.  Paajdena. 
Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  J.  Holmes  Ford,  '23,  1273  Colorado 

Sec.!BMn.  Paul'  H.^Reed,  '27,  1912  N.  New  Hampshire 

Asst?' Sec* !°Mrs.  Paul  A.  Quaintance.  '20,  836  S.  High- 
land  St.,  L.  A.  . . c 

Treast  Charles  L.  Stocker.  '30,  2019  S.  Marengo.  S. 

Hist?35  Mrs.3  Harry  R.  Fullenwider.  '16,  8850  Rosewood 
Liaison:  Mrs.  Stanley  C.  Winkler,  '18.  927  S.  Ogden 
Soc.DChm’:LM”'  Ralph  G.  Walker,  '16,  2100  Kenilworth 

CounA?'j'ames  p'.  Dunn,  '16.  1443  Oakdale  St.,  Pasadena. 
Comm  for  Recent  Graduates:  , 

Mr  Seamons,  Mrs.  Reed,  Mr.  Scarborough,  Mr.  Jack- 
son  Gertrude  Mount,  Henrv  Forbes.  Mrs.  George  Tracy. 

San  Diego,  California 

P«,  • Dorothy  E.  Wright,  '17,  2366  Front  St  San  Diego. 
Vice-Pres,  Frank  O.  Wells.  '9i-'99,  4367  Ansta  Drive. 
Sec  • Mrs.  Wayne  McDowell,  '20,  4671  E.  Talmadge  Drive. 
Treat  • Dr.  Floyd  M.  Bnnd,  '27,  621  Broadway,  San  Diego. 

Northern  California  (San  Francisco) 

Prel,  Robert  E.  Fisher,  2439  Larkin,  San  Francisco. 

Denver,  Colorado 

Pres.:  Mr.  Robert  Ewalt.  ’07,  23S4  Elm  St.  Denver 
Scc.-T  rcas. : Mrs.  Rov  Carpenter,  '07.  2201  Eudora  St. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Pres,  Mrs.  Elbert  M.  Shel.on/18  Amity 

Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  Lawrence  C.  Curtis,  24,  463  Skiff  St., 

Exec^Com":  Miss  Magrietta  Livingston,  ’30,  195  Bishop 
St.,  New  Haven.  ..  « 

Mr.  Harold  Dietrich,  ’22,  190  W.  Rock  Ave.,  New  Haven. 
Mrs.  Hughbcrt  H.  Landram,  ’28,  83  Sachem  St.,  New  Haven. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Pres  : R.  Jack  Herberts,  ‘22,  208  S.  La  Salic  St.,  Chicago. 
Vice. -Pres:  Dr.  Dudley  B.  Reed,  ’03,  5636  Blackstone  Ave., 
Chicago.  . 

Sec  • Ruth  G.  Nichols,  '03,  1641  Farwell  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Treat,  John  R.  Curtis,  '51,  135  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 
Coun,  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Millikan,  '93,  946  Park  Ave.,  River 
Forest.  , . 

Dr.  Dudley  B.  Reed, ’03,  5636  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Exec.  Com.:  Mrs.  A.  J.  Richardson,  ’10,  1119  Maple  Ave., 
Evanston.  _ . _ . 

Louise  Ruprecht,  ’32-’33,  303  Linden  Ave.,  Oak  Park. 
James  Harger,  ’34,  633  N.  East  Ave.,  Oak  Park. 
Robert  M.  McFarland,  ’24,  1834  Sheridan  Road, 

Evanston. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Corey,  ’25,  6843  N.  Ottawa  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Pres.:  Ralph  Burry,  ’32,  1014  Oakdale,  Fort  Wayne. 

Sec.:  Mary  Pocock,  ’30.  544  Kinnaird  Ave.,  Fort  Wayne. 

Central  Iowa 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Erneste  A.  Franquemont,  ’06,  3130  44th  St., 
Des  Moines. 

Sec.-Treas.:  Mrs.  Earl  E.  Smith,  ’13,  1427  41st  St., 
Des  Moines. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Pres.:  Chandler  M.  Brooks,  ’28,  710  N.  Washington  St., 
Baltimore. 

Sec.-Treas.:  Mary  E.  Andrews,  '17,  200  F..  24th  St., 
Baltimore. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Pres.:  Atlee  Zellers,  ’36,  72  Kirkland  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Sec.-Treas.:  Florence  S.  HiM.’36,  10  Benton  St.,  Wellesley. 

Western  Massachusetts 
Pres.:  Robert  Bartlett,  ’21,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Vice-Pres.:  E.  S.  Elizabeth  Craig,  ’28,  55  Dresser  St., 
Chicopee. 

Sec.-Treas.:  Mrs.  Merton  A.  Cottrell,  ’32,  1 43  Wilder  Tr., 


W.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Pres.:  Dan  T.  Bradley.  '21,  80  Glynn  Court. 

Vice-Pres.;  Mrs.  S.  Lyle  Hudson,  '28,  53  Mt.  Vernon  Ave., 
Grosse  Point  Farms,  Mich. 

Sec.-Treas.:  Judith  S.  Wardwcll,  ’32,  931  5 Ravcnswood, 
Apt.  209. 

Soc.  Chm.;  Mrs.  Elvin  Hoffman,  *30-’ 31. 

Pub.  Chm.:  Katherine  Wasscrfallcn,  '30,  8770  Eqworth 
Blvd. 

Flint,  Michigan 

Pres.:  Robert  Largent,  ’32,  842  E.  8th  Street,  Flint. 

Sec.:  Lucille  Dewar,  '32,  1019  Knox  St.,  Birmingham, 

Mich. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Pres.:  Charles  E.  Vogan,  ’32,  322  Washington  Street,  N.  E. 

Scc.-T rcas.:  Mrs.  Carl  N.  Mapcs,  x’!7,  322  College  Ave.,  S.E. 

Soc.  Chm.:  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Humiston,  x’32,  428  N.  Mul- 
berry St.,  Marshall. 

Mrs.  Edgar  H.  Gorsuch,  '18,  1111  Chipncwa  Drive,  S.  E. 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Pres.:  Frederick  W.  Mueller,  ’91,  1128  La  Salle  Ave., 

Minneapolis. 

Vice-Pres.:  Stephen  E.  Burton,  '80-’83,  444  Upton  Ave., 
S.  Minneapolis. 

Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Dow,  ’1  3 , 1 45  8 Chelmsford 
St.,  St.  Paul. 

Sec.-Treas.:  Mrs.  Felton  Colwell,  '2',  4752  Thomas  St., 
S.  Minneapolis. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Pres.:  Mrs.  William  R.  Brown,  ’24.  701  Central  St., 
Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Sec.:  Mrs.  Howard  Hull,  ’22,  Quivira  Lakes,  Kansas  City. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  George  D.  Cobaugh,  *27,  7705  Brookline 
T erracc. 

Sec.-Treas.:  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Tenney.  ’03,  546  Oakwood 
Ave..  Webster  Groves. 


CLUB  DIRECTORY  * * * 


Omaha,  Nebraska 

Pres. ; Fred  Loomis.  '96.  3401  Poppleton  Avenue. 

Sec.:  Bertha  Clarke.  '07,  5120  Capital  Avenue. 

Trees. : William  Smails.  TO.  5115  Lafayette  Avenue. 

Binghamton,  New  York 
Pres.:  Mrs.  Raymond  D,  Lcadbcitcr.  '29.  R.  D.  No.  2 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y.  ..  , 

Vice-Pres.:  Mr.  Lcland  Ostrander,  29,  R.  D.  No.  - 

Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

Trees. : Miss  Pauline  Gocmbcl  ,'30,2  Crandall  St. .Binghamton 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Pres.:  Dr.  Harold  Wherlcy,  '29,  563  Wyoming  Avenue. 
Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bayer. 

Sec.:  Gertrude  Brocket!.  ’30,  74  LaSalle  Ave.,  Ken  more. . 
Treat.:  Mr 


urocKcn,  "J,  ' 

Rowland  Harley,  ’32.  431  Wabash  Av 


Ithaca,  New  York 

Chairman:  Leroy  Barnes,  ’26,  706  Hanshaw  Road. 

See.:  Gladys  Sperling.  ’27,  110  Osmun  Place. 

New  York  City 

Pres.:  Luther  H.  Gulick,  ’14,  302  East  35th  St. 

Vice-Pres.:  Charles  L.  Chute,  ’04,  50  W.  50th  Sc. 
Vicc-Prcs.:  Jean  H.  Kallcnbcrg,  ’23,  26  E.  10th  St. 

Cor.  Sec.:  George  Biro,  ’34,  Hotel  White,  Lexington  Ave. 

at  37th  St.  „ ...  . 

Rec.  Sec.:  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Millard,  ’28,  154  California 
Ave.,  Freeport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Treas.:  Dean  H.  Kelsey,  ’34,  34  Winnebago  Rd.,  Tuckahoc, 
N.  Y. 


Rochester,  New  York 

Pres.:  Mr.  Herman  E.  Scemann,  ’21  , 443  Sagamore  Drive. 
Sec.-Trcas.:  Mrs.  Eugene  M.  Rcisinger,  95  Selye  Terrace. 

Syracuse,  New  York 

Pres.:  Frances  Flower,  ’27,  612  University  Avenue. 
Vicc-Prcs.:  Ccrdric  Jones,  ’34,  26  Franklin  St.,  Wccdsport. 
Sec.:  Frances  T.  Downing,  ’25,  733  S.  Beech  Street. 

Tri-City,  New  York  (Troy,  Albany,  Schenectady) 

Pres.:  Dr.  Everett  W.  Thatcher,  ’26,  1102  Eastern  Avenue, 
Schenectady. 

Vicc-Prcs.:  Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Baker,  MO,  1039  Maryland 

Ave.,  Schenectady. 

See.:  Mrs.  H.  Deane  Phillips,  ’10,  49  Winne  Road,  Delmar. 


Akron,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Paul  Warner,  ’23-24.  2109  Grant  Avenue,  Cuya- 
hoga Falls. 

Vice-Pres.:  Kenneth  Darling. 

Sec.:  Mrs.  James  Alpctcr,  ’34,  25  Mull  Avenue,  Akron. 
Treas.:  Mrs.  John  Kittelberger. 

Canton,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Ellwyn  C.  Roberts,  ’02,  R.  D.  No.  7,  Canton. 
Vice-Pres.:  Jane  Lee,  ’31,  1249  Fulton  Road. 

Sec.:  Dr.  Pauline  Zinninger,  ’17,  228  Cleveland  Ave.,  N.  W. 
Treas.:  Leas  Housley. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Joel  Barrett,  ’34,  5405  Stewart  Avenue. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Joseph  W.  Meriam,  ’90-’93,  2727  Cranlyn  Road, 

Shaker  Heights. 

Vice-Pres.:  Edwina  Jones,  ’17,  2525  Euclid  Avenue. 
Vice-Pres.:  W.  Culver  Hale,  ’33,  1 832  Willowhurst  Road. 
Sec.:  Mabel  Baker,  ’1  2,  7338  Euclid  Avenue. 

Treas.:  Louis  Peirce,  ’28,  1759  Union  Trust  Building. 


Columbus,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Karl  Zeller,  ’99,  1425  Madison  Avenue. 

Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  E.  L.  Ovcrholt,  ’07,  288  East  16th  Avenue. 


Dayton,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Marjorie  W.  Beck,  ’32,  Oak  Knoll  Drive,  Oakwood. 
Vice-Pres.:  Lowell  H.  Gray,  ’19,  P.  O.  Box  1051. 

Sec.:  Mildred  Kring,  K’33,  717  North  Avenue. 

Treas.:  Harold  Seibert. 

Painesville,  Ohio 

Sec.-Treas.:  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Moore,  ’21,  W.  Jackson  St., 
R.  D.  No.  4. 


Ravenna-Kent,  Ohio 

Sec.-Treas.:  Charles  Z.  Aughenbaugh,  ’98,  536  E.  High- 
land Ave.,  Ravenna. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Pres.:  William  H.  Sedgcman,  ’30,  2524  Scottwood  Avenue. 

Sec.-Treas.:  Mrs.  Jay  Bouwman,  ’35,  3530  River  Road. 

Warren,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Thomas  H.  Madden,  Jr.,  ’28,  505  Union  Savings  & 
Trust  Building. 

Vicc-Prcs.:  Opal  M.  Briley,  ’31,  171  Scott  Street,  N.  E. 

Vicc-Prcs.:  Oliver  M.  Richards,  ’10,  Cortland. 

Sec.-Treas.:  Helen  C.  Estabrook,  ’23,  1662  Mahoning  Ave. 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Theodore  J.  Yocom,  ’33,  2241  S.  Cordova  St. 

Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Walton,  ’23,  31  Hallcck  St. 

Oregon 

Pres.:  Pliny  O.  Clark,  ’03,  3814  S.  E.  26th  Ave.,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Vicc-Prcs.:  Amy  Blachly,  ’34,  4411  Woostrock  Ave.,  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Sec.:  Mrs.  Carl  B.  Herren.  ’01,  5011  S.  E.  Carlton  St., 
Portland. 

Treas.:  Mrs.  Courtland  L.  Booth,  ’08,  2444  S.  E.  Clinton 
St.,  Portland. 

Connellsville,  Pennsylvania 

Pres.:  Alfred  R.  Barr,  ’30,  316  E.  Crawford  Avenue. 

Cor.  Sec.:  Barbara  J.  Clark,  ’29,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Box  163, 
Bradford,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Pres.:  Carl  R.  Helms,  ’36,  3372  Pcrrysville  Avenue. 

Vice-Pres.:  Marjorie  Gould.  ’36,  126  Academy  Ave.,  Mt. 
Lebanon. 

Treas. : George  M.Dougall,’28,562  Pasadena  Ave., Wilkinsburg. 

Soc.  Chm.:  Mrs.  George  B.  Hatch,  ’35,  King  Edward 

Apts.,  Craig  St. 

Rec.  Sec.:  Mrs.  E.  Peebles  Jones,  539  Westover  Rd.,  Mt. 
Lebanon. 

Cor.  Sec.:  Virginia  Eichleay,  ’32,  421  Bailey  Avenue. 

Alumni  Coun.:  Mrs.  G.  W.  Seaman,  420  N.  Home  Ave., 
Avalon. 

Admissions  Chm.:  Mr.  Charles  H.  Adams,  Jr..  ’21,  1445 
Washington  Rd.,  Mt.  Lebanon. 

Seattle,  Washington 

Sec.-Treas.:  Mrs  Herman  W.  Burkland,  ’10.  5043  1 5th 
Ave.,  N.  W. 


Spokane,  Washington 

Pro.:  Frederick  G.  Fulton.  '07.  1015  Ea.t  52, id  Avenue. 
Vice-Pres.:  Wr.i  y D.  Farmin.  '25,  454  West  17th  Ave. 
Sec  : Violet  W.  St.rkwc.ther.  T9.  1905  West  2nd  Ave. 
Treat.:  F.arl  W.  Pettibone,  '01,  608  Old  National  Bank 

Soc  BChm"8Mrs.  John  M.  Clifton,  '05,  1002  West  7th  St. 
. Chm.:  Mr,.  Fayette  P.  Oakley,  '16,  115  W.  17th  Ave. 
Madison,  Wisconsin 
. Mark  W.  Ecclcs,  ’27,  2 Roby  Road. 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Duncan,  ’26,  Legislative  Reference 
Library. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Pres.:  Paul  Ferris,  ’09,  Elm  Grove,  Wisconsin. 

Sec.:  Mrs.  Raymond  J.  McCrory,  ’19,  8148  Aberdeen  Ct.. 
Wauwatosa. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  Men’s  Club 


Pub. 


Pres. 

See.: 


Chicago,  Illinois,  Women’s  Club 

Pres.:  Mrs.  C.  B.  Corey,  ’25,  10609  South  Bell. 

Vicc-Prcs.  and  Prog.  Chm.:  Mrs.  C.  M.  Higgins,  TO, 
3115  Wcnonah  Ave.,  Berwyn. 

Vicc-Prcs.  and  Membership  Chm.:  Mrs.  Victor  Ewald,  '27, 
508  S.  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Villa  Park. 

Treas.:  Mrs.  C.  E.  Whitney,  x'25,  11534  Hale  Avenue. 

Rec.  Sec.:  Mrs.  John  M.  McCann,  ’34,  6817  W.  21st  St., 
Berwyn. 

Cor.  Sec.:  Mrs.  S.  H.  Price,  '93,  7202  S.  Shore  Drive. 

Coun.:  Mrs.  Sidney  Hull,  ’09,  1340  Walnut  St.,  Western 
Springs. 

Soc.  Chm.:  Miss  Mercy  Hooker,  ’13,  1106  N.  Lombard 
Ave.,  Oak  Park. 

Rep.  to  Gen.  Alumni  Prog.  Com.:  Mrs.  G.  E.  Schmitkons, 
1843  W.  105th  St. 


Delegates  to  Chi. 

Collegiate  Bureau 

of  Occupations: 

Mrs.  Thomas 

J- 

Dee,  ’93, 

1119  Michigan  Ave. 

Evanston. 

Mrs.  Charles 

W. 

Reid,  ’03, 

934  Park  Ave.,  Rivei 

Forest. 

Delegate  to  Children’s  Sch.  League: 

Mrs.  Glenn  B.  Kersey,  322  N.  Elm  St.,  Hinsdale. 

Alt.:  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Millikan,  '93,  946  Park  Ave., 
River  Forest. 

North  Shore  Women’s  Club  (Evanston,  Illinois) 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Arthur  Richardson,  TO,  1119  Maple  Ave., 

Evanston. 

Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  W.  Marshall  Galloway,  ’16,  810  Ingleside 
PI.,  Evanston. 

Sec.:  Ethel  M.  Cain,  ’11-T2,  2119  Livingston,  Evanston. 

Treas.:  Mrs.  Frank  H.  T.  Potter,  ’00-’02,  2708  Harrison. 
Evanston. 

Oak  Park,  Illinois,  Women’s  Club 

Chm.:  Louise  Ruprecht,  ’32-’33,  303  Linden  Avenue. 

Co-Chm.:  Mrs.  Margaret  Bundy. 

Soc.  Chm.:  Mrs.  Marjorie  Boardman,  ’36,  3236  Home  Ave., 
Berwyn. 

Sec.-Treas.:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hughes,  310  N.  Maple  Ave. 

New  York  City  Women’s  Club 

Pres.:  Elmina  Lucke,  T2,  501  W.  113th  Street. 

Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  L.  B.  Blachly,  ’20,  144  Gordonhurst  Ave.. 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Coor.  Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  W.  A.  Mitchell,  '18,  6 Wood- 
crest  Ave.,  Milburn,  N.  J. 

Rec.  Sec.:  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Millard,  '28,  154  California 
Ave.,  Freeport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Cor.  Sec.:  Edith  M.  Carson,  89  Eastchester  Rd.,  New 

Rochelle. 

Treas.:  Ethel  A.  Muggc,  '25,  1794  W.  11th  St.,  Brooklyn. 

Akron,  Ohio,  Women’s  Club 

Pres.:  Mrs.  W.  A.  Parks,  130  N.  Highland  Ave. 

Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  Willard  P.  Seibcrling,  '18,  727  Merri- 
man  Road. 

Rec.  Sec.:  Mrs.  Harlan  Hamilton,  170  Rhodes  Ave. 

Cor.  Sec.:  Mrs.  Floyd  Richards,  ’28,  671  Sunset  View  Drive. 

Treas.:  Mrs.  Orville  Walker. 

Prog.  Chm:  Mrs.  James  F.  Faunce,  '30,  570  Fcrnwood  Drive. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Women’s  Club 

Pres.:  Marjorie  Whitlock, ’23 , 1 503  Riverside  Dr.,  Lakewood. 

Vice-Pres.  and  Chm.  of  Prog.  Com.:  Mrs.  Allison  Le- 
Pontois,  ’21,  2150  Mars  Ave.,  Lakewood. 

Vicc-Prcs.  and  Membership  Chm.:  Mrs.  Howard  Meer- 

mans,  T4,  1477  W.  Clifton  Blvd.,  Lakewood. 

Treas.:  Alice  Coffin,  '14,  1895  Page  Ave.,  East  Cleveland. 

Asst.:  Mrs.  W.  F.  Scott,  14006  Clifton  Blvd.,  Lakewood. 

Sec.:  Virginia  Barrick,  ’34,  1278  W.  103rd  Street. 

Asst.:  Charlotte  Willard.  12807  Arliss  Drive,  Lakewood. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  Women’s  Club 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Willard  Holcomb,  2304  Kensington  Rd. 
Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  S.  H.  Cobb,  T2,  215  E.  North  Broadway. 
Treas.:  Miss  Hilda  Guth,  2452  N.  High  St.,  Apt.  2. 

Sec.:  Mrs.  Louis  Reeder,  T5,  1490  Neil  Ave. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Women’s  Club 
Pres.:  Mrs.  Theodore  E.  Whiting,  1620  Fuller  St.,  N.  W., 
Apt.  512. 

Sec.:  Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Brooks,  ’31.  2005  Key  Blvd.,  Arling- 
ton, Va. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Junior  Club 

Pres.:  Lowell  Kilgore,  ’23,  1 502  Monroe  St.,  N.  W. 

Hawaii  Club 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Kenneth  Holt,  '28,  Central  Union  Church, 

Honolulu. 

Vice-Pres.:  William  H.  Livingston, '33,  P.  O.  Box  245,  Ewa. 
Sec.-Treas.:  Mrs.  Ronald  Q.  Smith,  T4-T8,  3753  Sierra 
Drive,  Honolulu. 

Coun.:  Helen  Gosling,  *34,  2209  McKinley  St.,  Honolulu. 

Foochow,  China 

Pres.:  Ching  J.  Lin,  ’20,  Fukien  Christian  University. 
Sec.:  Susan  E.  Armstrong,  T2,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Foochow. 
Fukien. 

Peiping,  China 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Ernest  K.  Smith,  '12,  Ycnching  University. 
See. -Treas.:  Hsueh  C.  Chou,  T9,  Ycnching  University. 

Japan 

Pres.:  Hiroshi  Hatanaka,  TO,  Kobe  College,  Kobe,  Japan. 
Vicc-Prcs.:  Edith  Hustcd,  ’15,  Kobe  Joshi  Shingakko, 
Nishinomiya. 

Vice-Pres.:  Michio  Kozaki,  *17,  14  Rcinanzaka,  Akasaka, 
Tokyo. 

Sec.:  Aiji  Takeuchi,  ’28,  Okadayama,  Nishinomiya. 


A BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


• Difficult  problems  of  properly  and  income  management. 
Fluctuating  values  of  investments.  Involved  tax  sched- 
ules and  reports.  An  ever-increasing  list  of  burdensome 
detail  in  today's  private  and  business  life. 

How  are  you  handling  these  demands  upon  your  time 
and  judgment? 

The  Cleveland  Trust  Company  has  the  experience  of 
almost  50  years  in  administering  Trust  services.  When 
you  appoint  this  institution  as  trustee,  you  and  your 
estate  benefit  from  its  long  and  varied  experience  and 
the  group  judgment  of  its  officers  and  directors. 

Ask  a Cleveland  Trust  Company  representative  to 
explain  our  estate  management  services.  Or  write  for 
booklet  "Unusual  Group  Judgment  to  Protect  Your 
Estate,  Income,  Family". 


Che  Cleveland  Crust  Company 

Co-trustee,  The  Cleveland  Foundation 


: 
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